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THE GREEK ANSWER 


Hk reply of the Greek Government to the demands 
of the Six Powers has not been read in the same 
spirit, of course, all the world over. In England it has 
been received in a tender mood, in Italy and France 
also ; elsewhere, more attention has been given to what 
the answer is, what it actually comes to; and if we do 
the same thing we shall probably take the better way 
of anticipating what will next be said or done. 
Strip away the appeal in which the Greek reply is so 
delicately and deftly wrapped and it comes to this: it 


is an argument intended to persuade the Six Powers 


that they scarcely know what they are about, and an 
invitation to join with Greece in a plan for allowing 
King George and his people their own way. ‘That is 
really all that the Greek answer is to a Note which 
neither argued nor asked for argument, but, on the 
contrary, was a statement of conclusions to which the 
Greek Government was imperatively required to 
conform. That the Note of the Six Powers should 
have been something different may be arguable, but 
this is what the European Governments made it after 
several weeks of deliberation. ‘The Great Powers, 
they said, ‘ have agreed upon a course of action’ for the 
sake of the peace of Europe; and after stating what 
that course of action is, and that the Greek troops in 
Crete and the Greek ships in Cretan waters interfere 
with it, they express an ‘irrevocable determination’ 
that those troops and those ships shall be with- 


Registered as a Newspaper 


drawn. Reduced to collequial terms (to which 
diplomatists always bring down each other's lan- 
guage) the Greek reply is this: ‘Hold hard! 
You are all wrong together; as we feel bound to tell 
you, because, unless you look out, you will find 
yourselves in a position of extraordinary gravity. You 
intimate a determination to maintain the integrity of 
the Turkish empire, as 1f Crete were in the Sultan’s 
dominions ; the real fact being that Crete has belonged 
to the Greek kingdom ever since the presidency of 
Capodistria. You say that you were determined to 
place Crete under a new régime of autonomy : it will 
not do. Giveit up. We assure you that it will fail to 
put an end to the revolutionary state of things now 
going on: try it, and you will find that anarchy will 
continue to ravage the country without a break. Yet 
the first object of the Great Powers is the pacification of 
the island; and for this purpose we are asked not to 
remain in possession of Crete—the only means of paci- 
fication—but to turn out! We cannot possibly do 
that, but we tell you what we will do with you. On 
condition that you allow no Turkish soldier to land in 
Crete, we will withdraw our ships. The Greek soldiery 
must remain; but you may say, if you like, that it re- 
mains by authority of the Great Powers. Give out— 
we shall not object to that—that Greece has a mandate 
from the Powers to hold and pacify the country till she 
can get up a piébiscite to decide whether the island 
shall have autonomous rule, as you say it shall, or 
whether it shall go to the Greek kingdom, as you six 
say that it shall not.’ 

‘In plain English, or rendered into plain Greek, 
German, French, Russian, English, Italian, Turkish, 
that is what the reply of the Greek Government comes 
to, as any one may see by comparing the paraphrase 
with the original. It may be a meaning which King 
George’s Government is not prepared to stand to 
exactly, but that is another thing. There is the 
answer, as it must be read by all the six Governments 
to whom it is addressed. 'To be sure, some Govern- 
ments may be inclined to trace between the lines inti- 
mations of submission and a call for compromise—as 
in fact they do; but we shall be surprised if some 
others do not refuse to look at any fancy readings, and 
if they do not insist that neither the intention nor the 
language of the Identical Note allows of compromise. 
To make it as easy as possible for the Greeks to obey 
the decision of the Great Powers every Government 
concerned may be expected to agree; but not, after 
the delivery of that Note, to give Greece a ‘ mandate’ 
of military possession, or to make the Powers an 
agency for a plebiscite intended to upset the whole 
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purpose of their agreement. Plébiscite! Tt was not 
till this week that the insurgent Cretan chiefs heard of 
the autonomy scheme—evidently to their surprise and 
mortification. But if the agents of the Greek 
kingdom can be silent they can also speak ; and were 
the Powers to accept the Greek demand for a plebiscite 
every soul in the island would be told that union to 
Greece was not only permitted but desired by most 
members of the European Concert, if not by all: by 
the great maritime Powers certainly. It would be 
vain to go through the ceremony of voting; which, 
moreover, could hardly be checked, except on the coast 
towns. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the Greek Govern- 
ment will hear betimes that the Great Powers did not 
present their Note for argument, nor without full con- 
sideration of what they had agreed upon. For if that 
is the response which three or four of the Governments 
insist upon, it is difficult to see how any of the others 
can hold back. ‘The Note, which each wrote out and 
signed and believed, pledges each and all to a course of 
action which nothing that has since happened can be 
supposed to affect. Everything that is known now was 
either known or openly anticipated then; and there- 
fore none of the Great Powers can break from the rest 
without an intolerable display of weakness and faith- 
lessness. Neither must it be forgotten that the 
acquiescence of Turkey has not been given to a scheme 
which, while excluding her troops from Crete, sanctions 
a Greek occupation of the island while a plchiscite for 
handing it over to Greece is being arranged for. An 
autonomous Crete under Turkish sovereignty is what the 
Sultan has consented to; and if any one supposes that 
‘the assassin’ would find no support in Europe if 
he utterly declined to put his sovereignty to the 
hazard of Cretan ballot-boxes, managed by Athenian 
agents, we recommend that erring English politician to 
put his fancy in the dock and cross-examine it a little. 
In brief, the shortest cut to a general upset at this 
moment probably is, withdrawal from the European 
Concert unless the Continental Powers agree to com- 
promise on the basis of the Greek suggestions. ‘To 
this resolution our Government is still urged, but by 
none who have ever yet shown themselves possessed of 
as much judgment as rhetoric. Compromise of 
course, if all the Powers agree to it, and if all 
are prepared to force it on the Sultan; but how many 
of them are ready to do that? The proposed com- 
promise puts into the dice-box the determination to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
which all the Powers profess, and which seems to be 
the one thing that keeps Europe together. It is not 
in that way—it is not by the dice-box—that Turkey 
will be partitioned when the time comes, which is not 
yet; unless, indeed, the event is precipitated by the 
pressure of a most erring sort of morality on Her 
Majesty’s Government. So far, however, there is no 
sign that the Government, whatever its sympathies, has 
lost its head to the truculence which, a little like Mr. 
Jefferson Brick’s, threatens Lord Salisbury with barri- 
cades in Trafalgar Square. Mr. Balfour's answer to 


Sir William Harcourt on ‘Tuesday evening was as firm 
and as dignified as anything that has been heard in 
Parliament in this generation; and we are strongly 
inclined to believe that Sir William Harcourt himself 
was not altogether sorry to get such a reply. No doubt 
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he is more than willing to weaken the Government— 
that is the business and the hope of every Opposition 
leader; but he has far too much knowledge of affairs to 
be unaware that even if the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment with the Greeks exceeded his own (as perhaps it 
does), they could dono more than they have done for 
the Cretans and King George. 


HOLLMANN’S SUBMARINE MINE 
| bageoreitnementinage Government as worked in 


Germany is an odd system of administration. 
The Empire has a Cabinet in which the different 
Ministers seem to hold themselves free to act in com- 
plete independence of one another, and there is ‘a 
supreme quarter’ from which come erratic impulses 
without warning. ‘The conditions are obviously favour- 
able to surprises, and accordingly Germany and Europe 
are occasionally startled by such emotions as those 
stirred up at the end of last week by the Secretary of 
State for the Imperial Navy. Supposing that the 
Cabinet was a serious institution in the Empire we 
should have been constrained to recognise the serious 
fact that Germany was being gravely asked to set about 
making herself a first-class naval as well as military 
power. Admiral Hollmann is Secretary for the Navy, 
and, therefore, the colleague of the Vinance, Foreign, 
and other Ministers. When then he came forward with 
such an appearance of being engaged in saying some- 
thing of importance, that his feelings had to find an 
outlet in something like swearing, he might in a country 
with a real constitutional government have been sup- 
posed to be putting a policy before the financial 
committee of the Reichstag to which he spoke. When 
that policy implied a wide departure from the usual 
practice of the Empire, and entailed an enormous 
outlay of money, the committee might well be startled— 
supposing, of course, that what the admiral said was 
evidence as to what the Ministry meant to do—or that 
there is some power in Germany which propounds notices 
without thinking it necessary to consult the Cabinet. 
No doubt because it was afraid that the erratic 
external power in question meant what it said, the 
committee was startled very much indeed. It was 
asked todo no small thing. Admiral Hollman assured it 
with vehemence that it must vote 328,371,000 marks 
for the navy, or that dreadful consequences, summed up 
in the picturesque phrase that German policy would 
‘oo to the devil, must infallibly ensue. The Secretary 
for the Navy seemed to take himself seriously, for he 
not only declared that ‘the supreme quarter’ respon- 
sible for the defence of the Empire considered this 
outlay necessary, but he was profuse in assurances that 
he—Admiral Hollmann—meant what he was saying, and 
would consider himself only fit to stand in a dock if he 
misled his country as to the dangers before it, and the 
sacrifices to be required from all patriotic Germans. 
As more money is about to be asked for the Army, this 
solemn declaration seemed to present the financial com- 
mittee of the Reichstag with the rather grim prospect 
of having to find some 500,000,000 marks of additional 
taxation within the next three years. Our poor little 
Naval Defence schemes of which we are so proud sink 
into insignificance beside this Imperial demand. ‘The 
committee might be excused if it stared and gasped, if it 
suspended its sittings, and then if it declared that it 
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would like to hear what the Chancellor had to say 
before it went on to consider Admiral Hollmann’s 
outline of a naval policy. What the members 
of the finance committee really thought they had 
to deal with we do not know. ‘They certainly soon 
discovered that it was not a demand made on them by 
the Cabinet. Prince Hohenlohe hastened to make that 
very clear. ‘The admiral, he assured the committee, 
was not speaking for the Ministry, nor was he present- 
ing a memorandum of estimates. What then was he 
doing? Apparently—though Prince Hohenlohe did 
not say this in so many words—he was making the 
sort of loud assertion that unless something tremendous 
is done at once tor the Navy the country will ‘go to 
the devil, which is familiar enough to us in the maga- 
zine articles, platform speeches, or ‘Rag and Marlin- 
spike’ conventions, of our own naval officers, whether 
retired or on the outlook for a seat in Parliament. It 
is a bracing kind of eloquence, with a pleasant smack 
of sea salt, but then it is also free and irresponsible, 
with us. We do not hear it from a naval officer at the 
Admiralty when he is supposed to be talking business 
to the House of Commons. 

It may be taken for granted that Admiral Hollmann’s 
eloquence was not business. One first class battleship, 
to replace the Aénig: Wilhelm, and two or three cruisers, 
represent what the Reichstag will be asked to vote 
money for. What then was Admiral Hollmann doing 
when he took away the breath of the finance com- 
mittee? Was he only indulging in Rag and Marlin- 
spike eloquence? Probably not. Admiral Hollmann 
may not be a very wise man, but he is an officer, and 


he would not have spoken of the ‘supreme quarter ’ 


and its views of naval policy if he had not been 
authorised to speak. It is no very recondite secret 
that the * supreme quarter” in Germs any has a passion 
for painting with a very big brush, and is also very 
anxious to paint sea pieces. ‘A war lord’ who wishes 
to be equally great by land and sea, may not un- 
naturally find the German Navy insufficient for his 
ambition. It is a very respectable little Navy, which 
would be a useful ally and an element worth considering 
in a hostile coalition, but by itself it is hardly in a 
position * to give the law* to any nation which possesess 
a real fleet. ‘his, as we can quite believe, is dis- 
appointing to a ‘ war lord’ of extensive views. Hence it 
follows that ‘the supreme quarter” may be tempted to 
try whether the Reichstag cannot be pel rsuaded to vote 
money for a really first-class fleet, and that a well 
disciplined naval officer who happens to be Secretary for 
the Navy may express the ‘war lord's” 
doing his colleagues the honour to consult with them. 


views without 


In England or wherever there is a real Constitutional 
Government cither he or they would have to ne 
But Germany is governed by the Ministers of a ‘ war 
lord,’ who have to spend a good deal of their ele in 
counteracting the unexpected things their master does. 


‘OUR VENERABLE BROTHER? 
HE reply of the Archbishops to the Papal Bull 


F Apostolicae cura may be conjectured to be the 
work of several hands. ‘Traces of the late Dr. Benson 
are discernible, while Dr. Mandell Creighton’s learning 
seems to adorn many passages, notably those dealing 
with the practice of the Greek Church. And, whether 
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the treatise be the work of a committee or not, it will 
command the general and hearty assent of the Anglican 
communion. Not that the Bull had seriously unsettled 
many minds, or troubled any considerable section of 
the Church. Its obscure diffuseness, combined with 
the moderation of its tone, deprived it of much 
effectiveness as a weapon of controversy. Where 
a Gregory the Great would have terrorised, Pope 
Leo XIII. was one-fourth reproachful and_ three 
parts sympathetic. Yet, though the document in 
reality helped the Church rather than hindered it, 
some rejoinder had to be forthcoming. The Bull, as 
the Archbishops acknowledge, ‘aimed at overthrowing 
our whole position asa Church.’ As the result of well- 
intentioned negotiations there had come the uncom- 
promising decision that Anglican orders ‘have been 
and are absolutely null and utterly void. It put an 
end to all dreams of reunion ; it also placed the Church 
of England on the defensive. The counterstroke of the 
Archbishops is none the less telling because, after clear- 
ing their own lines, it carries the fight into the enemy’s 
camp. In controversy, as in the other concerns of life, 
a mere maintenance of one’s ground is often mistaken 
for weakness. 

The Pope, by venturing upon argument, had prepared 
the way for his own refutation. So long as the Vatican 
is content with pronouncements, it is very difficult to 
dislodge from the field. ‘The opposing party can 
merely express dissent and go its own way. The Pope, 
however, unlike many of his predecessors, approaches 
heretics in the spirit of conciliation. Not content with 
informing them that they are wrong, he will also 
convince them of their error. It is his Holiness’s 
urbanity that has given the Archbishops the ‘chance 
that they have taken with such conspicuous skill. He 
has condescended to the citation of authorities, and 
to the criticism of ceremonial. His  brethren— 
to adopt their highly proper style of address— 
have little difficulty in proving him to be misin- 
formed in his facts and mistaken in his conclu- 
sions. The part of the reply that deals with 
the descent of Anglican orders from primitive Chris- 
tianity is all the more convincing for its brevity. ‘It 
is impossible to find any tradition on the subject coming 
from Our Lord or his apostles, except the well- known 
example of prayer with laying on of hands; and but 
little is to be found bearing on this matter in the 
decrees of Provincial C ouncils, and nothing certain or 
decisive in those of cecumenical and general assemblies.’ 
The imposition of hands, in fact, is what the Arch- 
bishops rightly call the matter of ordination. The 
Pope laboured to show that its efficacy had been nulli- 
fied by the breach at the Reformation, and by subsequent 
variations in practice. On the first point, the Arch- 
bishops contend that there was an absence of reordination 
in many cases of reversion to Roman Catholicism, and 
therefore no sn: ping of the chain. The evidence is 
admittedly obscure, but even the rules of action to be 
observed by Cardinal Pole refer not so much to the 

Kdwardian clergy, but to those who held benefices 
without any pretence of ordination. With regard to 
the alleged imperfection of the Anglican rite, the 
Archbishops agree, though with striking respect, that 
the Pope does not properly understand the Anglican 
As judged by essentials, our eudiindiien 
The words 


ceremony. 
are correct both in form and lintention. 
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‘Receive the Holy Ghost,’ accompanied by the laying 
on of hands undoubtedly confer the general faculties 
and powers of priesthood. As for one * Catholic rite’ it 
does not exist, and the liberty of National Churches to 
reform their own observances is not to be removed at 
the pleasure of Rome. = 

The appeal from a system of relentless rigidity and 
universal pretensions to Christianity as a whole, is, sal 
haps, the most striking feature in the Archbishops 
reply. It is certainly in keeping with the teaching of a 
master ‘whose service is perfect freedom. It throws, 
besides, a heavy weight of responsibility on a Church 
which will condemn to invalidity both present and past 
all orders that do not conform to the exact letter of a 
single ritual. The Archbishops plead for development 
and elasticity ; the Pope would convert the Christian 
fold into the Christian prison-house. By a most 
pertinent quotation from the ‘Orthodox Confession ” 
the Archbishops convict the Pope of condemning 
Greek orders in company with our own. ‘The 
gentle nature of Leo XIII. is ill-fitted to play 
the part of general excommunicator, though _ his 
more fiery predecessor was seldom troubled with 
qualms as to the expediency of anger. But the 
Archbishops take a neater controversial advantage 
when they turn the Pope’s own artillery against 
himself. Occupants of St. Peters chair there have 
been that used forms which, judged by his own 
standard, are defective. ‘If Hippolytus and Victor 
and Leo and Gelasius and Gregory have some of them 
said too little in their rites about the priesthood and 
high priesthood, and nothing about the power of 
offering the sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
the Church of Rome herself has an invalid priesthood 
and the reformers of the Sacramentaries, hatever 
their names, could do nothing to remedy her rites.’ 
It would be interesting to see how the Pope would 
parry that shrewd thrust, but there will not be another 
dull on the validity of Anglican Orders. Both sides 
have spoken, and the case is finished by a tacit 
agreement to differ. We feel firmly convinced that the 
Church of England has no cause to feel ashamed of her 
case or its advocates. Nor, in spite of condemnations 
and rebukes,‘has Christianity at large any reason to 
regret the Bull and the reply. The Pope strove for 
peace and unity, though he intimated plainly enough 
that they could only come through a capitulation. Oa 
their part the Archbishops have made it clear that the 
difference and debates ‘arise from the diverse inter- 
pretation of the self-same Gospel which we all believe 
and honour as the only true one.” The close finds both 
parties in mutual charity, and both can look back upon 
a discussion of great mysteries which never degenerated 
into a wrangle. The unity of Christendom may not be 
attainable, but at least we have arrived at intellectual 
toleration. 


A PLAGUE OF HATS 


A SPECIAL aspect of the duel between the sexes— 

to borrow the expression of a recent writer on 
the subject of women’s rights—is at present absorbing 
attention in Paris. After smouldering almost as long 
as the Eastern Question itself the confl agration has 
broken out and there is dire strife between the men and 
women of the I’rench capital and indeed of all France 
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and Navarre. The casus belli is the refusal of the ladies 
to dispense with their hats at the theatre. The 
fashionable hat of the moment, as all mankind is aware, 
is a formidable structure, large of brim, lofty of crown, 
and loaded with appurtenances that swell it to quite 
gigantic proportions. A minute analysis of the com- 
ponent elements of this feminine headgear must not be 
expected of a masculine pen, but the article is incomplete 
withouta storied arrangement of flowers surmounted by 
a profusion of high-flying accessories, such as tufts of 
feathers and ribbons rigged out on wires. Seated 
behind these complicated ed'fices of millinery the male 
spectator at the theatre is entirely cut off from the 
stage. Compelled to renounce all hope of obtaining 
the merest glimpse of the actors he is reduced to making 
prolonged studies in artificial botany, which was not the 
form of edification he had in view when he purchased 
his stall. To ask for a drama and be given a hat is 
enough to raise the ire of the most gallant of men, and 
after vehement but unavailing protestations the Parisian 
playgoer is now in open rebellion. The press has taken 
up his grievance and through its medium he has sum- 
moned the sex to leave their hats at home or in the 
cloak-room. ‘The invitation having been disregarded 
he is resorting to more aggressive tactics. Recently, at 
the Athénée-Comique, one hapless victim of a monstrous 
hat claimed from the management the return of the 
money he had paid for his seat on the score that having 
bought the right to see the performance he could not 
be made to content himself with the back view ofa vast 
expanse of sham flowers. His plea was at first scouted, 
but on his threatening to take the matter into court he 
obtained satisfaction in the shape of a ticket for a box. 
Other sufferers have adopted the plan of appealing to 
the offending ladies in terms which from polite have 
been inclined to become forcible. ‘These scenes are 
growing so frequent and in a way are so justified, that 
even brave men are beginning to shirk the responsibility 
of taking fashionably accoutred ladies to the theatre. 
Matters, in short, have come to a crisis. ‘The battle of 
the hats is engaged. 

How it will end it is hard to say. The difficulties in 
the way of a solution seem insuperable. The ladies 
stoutly refuse to lay down their arms, that is to relinquish 
their hats. ‘They are as obstinate as the Greeks and 
at least as fearless. Rather than go hatless to the 
theatre they profess that they will stayaway. This heroic 
determination at once precludes the possibility of re- 
course to coercive measures or at any rate destroys their 
efficacy in advance were they to be adopted, for a 
Parisian theatrical audience composed exclusively of 
men is unthinkable. ‘This objection has not deterred 
the Mayor of Marseilles from issuing an edict, forbid- 
ding the ladies of the city to appear at the theatre in 
their hats. Should they disobey this injunction the 
police are to interfere, though whether to the extent of 
locking-up the offenders is not stated in this muni- 
cipal ukase. The results obtained by this adminis- 
trative measure will be watched with interest, 
even though a similar procedure in Paris should 
be out of the question. Moreover, Paris does 
not rejoice in a mayor, while it goes without saying 
that a functionary with the courage of Dr. Flessicres is 
to be found nowhere in F’rance but at Marseilles. ‘To 
compel the ladies to go bare-headed being seemingly 
out of the question, another solution must be found. 
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It might be thought that, approached with proper 
diplomacy, they would yield to persuasion. ‘The ex- 
periment has been made, without the least success, by 
no less a personage than Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, who 
placarded her theatre with an eloquent appeal im- 
ploring her sex to make the sacrifice demanded of them. 
How many adhesions she secured there are no statistics 
to tell, but the number has certainly been incon- 
siderable. It appears that there is an all too suflicient 
explanation of the tenacity with which the ladies insist 
on retaining their hats. ‘They are convinced, it is said, 
that to bare their heads is to lessen their charms. If 
the sex be really possessed by this superstition the hope 
of their ever being induced to dispense with their 
mountainous millinery is remote in the extreme. Where 
considerations of coquetry come into play woman is 
quite unyielding. She is of opinion too that in the 
present instance she is not at fault. It is the theatrical 
proprietors who are to blame. ‘They need merely 
rebuild their theatres, constructing orchestra stalls that 
shall rise in tiers and the difficulty will be shelved in 
an instant. This proposition has been seriously made 
in a prominent boulevard paper by a lady corres~ 
pondent. Once more the hopelessness of ending the 
conflict by argument becomes apparent. Among the 
men a movement is on foot to terminate it by reprisals. 
They will do as their enemies do and keep their hats on 
throughout the performance. Under this system 
if the men continued to sce nothing at all the 
women would be in a_ like plight. Another 
suggestion is that the ladies should be left to sit by 
themselves on one side of the house where they would 
shut out the view from each other, and thus be 
brought in turn to repentance by being put to 
personal inconvenience. ‘This scheme is ingenious, 
though whether it be practicable is anothcr matter. 
Probably the men have most to hope from a change 
of fashion. Men may be fated to have the hats always 
with them, but there is the prospect that they may 
dwindle at the behest of the milliner, and from 
monstrous become minuscule. In the meantime the 
drama is under an eclipse, with which those strenuous 
souls who are looking for its regeneration had _ scarcely 
reckoned. In common with the prettiest vaudevillist 
Ibsen is at the mercy of a hat. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE ATHENIANS 
‘Woe unto you Scribes !’ 


PFN King sat on a rocky brow 
And raked the midland ocean ; 
A missive tucked within his belt, 
He turned his glass on Crete, and felt 
The most profound emotion. 


Bevy of gallants, five-score strong !— 
What cause for high elation, 

‘To think that your collective jest 

Inflamed a simple monarch’s breast 
With false intoxication ! 


lor when the good misguided George 
Perused that funny letter 

Requesting him to go and win, 

It took the man completely in 
Because he knew no better. 
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He thought (you see, it only shows 
‘The charm that’s due to distance), 
He thought, for lack of common sense, 
‘That there were things of consequence 

Involved in your existence. 


That ‘ altar To the Unknown Gad ’ 
Still has its victims; but he 

Is really only second-class, 

And has a face of paltry brass, 
A trunk of common putty. 


For we, whose privilege it is 
To weigh your worth more nicely, 
We might have told the trustful king 
‘That, favourably viewed, the thing 
Amounts to nil precisely. 


So one at least informed you when, 
Paternally tabooing 

Your baby ‘trick, he owned that he 

Did not, in point of fact, foresee 
Iixtreme results ensuing. 


And while the ribald Chamber rang 
With laughter long and mellow, 
You sat with tails demurely curved, 
Each hoping he was not observed 

And glaring on his fellow. 


Yet times there were (God bring them back !) 
When just for such a reason, 

lor taking part against the Queen, 

Your precious persons might have been 
Arraigned for vulgar treason. 


And still, though ‘serious consequence’ 
Be not anticipated, 

If curses follow, may a share 

Fall on the hollow structures where 
Your brains should be located ! O.S 


NOTES 


Tuere is unfortunately no room for doubt that the re 
ports of the Graco-Cretan demonstration in Hyde Park 
on Sunday last have had a mischievous result abroad: and 
in truth, as an impromptu affair that had not taken many 
days of anxious toil in the preparation, it was a consi- 
derable business. Still, when you come to think of it, 
what did it mean? There are some five million odd 
persons in London: out of them, at the very most, 
twenty thousand assembled in the Park on a cold but 
rainless afternoon. Of these twenty thousand, again, 
quite a large number were servant-maids and boys, and 
a small proportion were mere spectators. Mr. George 
Nathaniel Curzon, Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald, Mr. Smith 
Barry, Mr. John Aird, and other members of Parliament 
certainly did not come with the view of embarrassing Her 
Majesty’s Government but to satisfy their curiosity. Still 
we are well aware that not only in Greece but also in 
Germany a very pernicious effect was produced by the 
reports of the meeting. In truth this meeting proved 
no more than that there are from ten to fifteen thousand 
sympathisers with Greek audacity, as indeed there are 
always sympathisers with every craze, in London. 





As for the speakers they were of the weakest and most 
irresponsible kind. Most vehement among them was Dr. 
Clifford, an irregular divine belonging to some Dissenting 
sect or other, to whom we listened for the first and last 
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time in our lives. Mr. Vesey Knox, a fluent Irish member, 
talked unadulterated nonsense about the German Emperor, 
to the intense delight of the groundlings. Mr. Joseph 
Havelock Wilson, the beaten hero of many fights in the 
Law Courts in which his reputation had been at stake, 
thundered hoarsely as is his wont ; our old friend Drances 
was a fool to him. And there were dreary folk like Mr. 
E. J. C. Morton, who is a Member of Parliament, who did 
not disdain to repeat the same old clap-trap time after 
time from the same old coal-cart. Of a kind of resentful 
enthusiasm it is true there was some display. <A respect- 
able crowd in bowlers and top-coats had to do something 
to keep half warm as it stood for an hour or two on the 
damp grass ruining the turf. But the crowd did not 
represent London, or anythimg like London, any more 
than the speakers represented sound opinion, and it would 
not have been half so large as it was if the public-houses 
had not happened to be closed. 





Wuar is the feeling of England upon this Greek 
matter? The Times, says the Datly Chronicle, is the 
‘secular enemy of freedom ’—‘secular enemy’ is good— 
and is altogether out of touch with the fecling of the 
people. For our part we should have said that the Zimes 
was likely to be in close touch with statesmen, diplomatists 
and men who have the knowledge which makes their 
opinion on this kind of subject worth having, and that the 
Chronicle, after telling the Amalgamated Tinkers and 
others what they ought to think, was a pretty fair judye of 
the ideas which the said tinkers believed themselves to hold. 
Moreover we observe that sober Liberalisin, which still 
reappears spasmodically in the Daily News, is studiously 
moderate in its expressions. On the whole we suspect 
journalism in general to be guilty of the fallacy, of which 
Mr. Spencer we believe was the first to define the nature, 
of interpreting the feelings of men automorphically. The 
Editor of the Chronicle would like, we suppose, to shoulder 
his rifle and risk his lite in conflict with the Turks or any 
other Continentals unprepared to strike a blow for Greece. 
Frankly, we have no desire to do anything of the kind. 
Deeply implanted in us is the theory that the man who 
minds his own business—which by the way is impossible 
for a journalist—is the most useful citizen of the State, and 
that the State which follows the like rule is the most use- 
ful to civilisation. So we see no reason at present to depart 
from our opinion that most men regard both King Ge mrge 
and Prince George as mischievous nuisances, 


Propas_y the leaders of the Opposition, though they are 
making rather unwarrantable use of the crisis for party 
purposes, are of much the same opinion. Certainly we 
learn on good authority that some of the members of Parlia- 
ment who have made themselves prominent in connection 
with the St. James’s Hall meeting have been severely 
hauled over the coals by those who, if the Radicals 
ever return to power, will have the distribution of office 
in their hands. It was to be observed too that the 
more prudent of the official Liberals, Mr. Tom Ellis for 
example, took care to avoid the platforms at Sunday’s 
meeting and that even Mr. Lloyd George, who was 
well enough to obstruct the Education Bill at the end 
of last week and the beginning of this, was prevented 
by illness from braying from a dray on Sunday. Mean- 
while, though events are moving so quickly that words 
may be belated as soon as they are written, there is 
comfort, for those who desire peace above all things, in the 
thought that both Servia and Bulgaria are resolutely 
opposed to the pretensions of Greece. 


Litrte remains to be said of the Education Bill save 
that Mr. Balfour, having made up his mind to a policy of 
‘Thorough’ is doing remarkably well and giving great 
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satisfaction to his party. If the members of Parliament 
who introduce amendments were men of political sub- 
stance the free use of the closure might be deprecated. 
But when the case is one of amendments suggested by 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Ellis Griffith, and Mr. Carvell 
Williams, then the sooner the closure is applied the better. 
These men represent Nonconformist hostility to the Church 
and nothing else. They oppose the Bill not in the in- 
terests of education but in those of militant Dissent. Time 
spent in listening to them is time wasted, and ‘ Thorough 
is the word. 


Tue four Moderate members of the County Council who 
abode in their breaches, that is to say sat in the Gallery 
on Tuesday, thereby showing that they did not care a 
straw which of two Radicals was elected chairman, were 
wise. What business is it of ours whether Sir Arthur 
Arnold or Dr. Collins is to be ennobled, as the Progressives 
naively confess that they hope, at the Diamond Jubilee ? 
Why should Moderates join in an ignoble quarrel in which 
the belted champions on either side are Earl Carrington 
and Earl Russell? The business of the Moderates, since 
they represent the majority of London opinion jockeyed 
out of power by the aldermanic constitution of the Council, 
is to prevent the majority from doing mischief. In that 
they have been fairly successful and the result is that the 
Council does nothing, and even nothing is preferable to 
harmful activity. 

Tuosr two awful Afrikanders, of Dutch race, who put 
ii an appearance before the Rhodes Committee repre- 
sented, beyond all question, a device of the enemy, Their 
theories with regard to the treatment of natives are vile 
Boer theories. They desire to treat natives as the Boers 
have treated them from time immemorial. But the doom 
of the Boers is not yet come and for the present, since they 
can work injustice and cruelty in their own country with 
impunity upon men of every race, it was decidedly 
ingenious in them to introduce into the box men who, 
by saying that they preferred the rule of the Chartered 
Company to Imperial rule because the Chartered 
Company would coerce the niggers, did their best to 
injure the Company and Mr. Rhodes in English opinion. 
We should much like to know who, Kriigerite or 
Schreinerite, planted these witnesses on the Committee. 





Our Parliamentary correspondent writes :—‘ ‘The Volun- 
tary Schools Bill, accelerated by the judicious use of the 
closure, is making tolerable progress. It is true that the 
first clause is not yet passed, but the first clause practi- 
cally is the Bill, seeing that it raises more difficult ques- 
tions than the other four clauses put together. The 
discussion this week has turned on the association of 
schools for the distribution of the grant; an important 
matter on which, it must be confessed, the Government 
have not thrown much light, though there is little doubt 
that, as far as Church Schools are concerned, the diocese 
will be the area of the association. This probability has 
led to all kinds of thorny questions as to the expediency of 
an ecclesiastical or a civil area, and as to the size of 
the area. The merits of the question need not be con- 
sidered here, but it should be noted that a short Bill, which 
leaves a great deal indefinite and obscure, is not much 
easier to pass than a detailed measure. It has been difli- 
cult, too, to extract information from Mr. Balfour, either 
as to the association of schools, or as to the meaning of 
such phrases as “necessitous schools,” and “due regard 
being had to the maintenance of voluntary subscriptions ; % 
and this difficulty has unquestionably tended to prolong 
the debate. 





‘Tur House of Commons is a powerful assembly, but 
there are just one or two things that are not within its 
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competence, It cannot declare war, or prevent war from 
being declared, neither has it any immediate and direct 
control over military or naval operations, or even the course 
of diplomacy. This being the case, it was quite enough 
for Mr. Balfour to recognise the ultimate responsibility of 
Ministers and to decline to give Sir W. Harcourt a pledge 
that Greece should not be coerced by this country without 
the assent of the House. In the deplorable event of the 
steed being stolen, the House can, if it chooses, shut the 
stable-door. Not only is every constitutional precedent in 
favour of this view, but it is hard to see on what other 
principle our foreign relations could possibly be conducted. 
It need not be said that Sir W. Harcourt knows all this as 
well as any man living. But let us ask for a moment, not 
what the country would gain, but what the Opposition has 
to gain, from repeated discussion of the Cretan business. 
It is a small minority in the House, as, it is hoped, the 
Greeks are aware, and nine out of ten of our ignorant 
electors care nothing about the Greek cause. Ona the 
other hand, if the Opposition really could damage the 
Government at such a time as this, would it not inflict 
much more injury on itself ? 

‘Tie House of Lords has a short way with faddists. 
In that House, on Monday, the Women’s Suffrage Bill, a 
much less extensive Bill than the ill-drawn and revolu- 
tionary measure for which Mr. Balfour gave a silent vote 
the other day, was met with the previous question, and 
was disposed of in half an hour. The Lords are not over- 
burdened with work just now, but that is no reason why 
they should lend themselves to impracticable schemes of 
this kind. The incident may serve as an object-lesson to 
the Commons. How many faddists there, and how many 
ambitious humourists, would have spared the House a 
single word of their prepared speeches after the mere 
announcement of the hopelessness of their cause ? 


‘ CONSIDERABLE disappointment was shown by the Metro- 
politan members at Mr. Chaplin’s treatment of the question 
of the London Water Supply. It was generally felt that 
the appointment of another Royal Commission, which may 
or may not report in reasonable time, does not by any 
means meet the necessities of the case, especially as many 
inquiries have already been held into the subject. Mr. 
Balfour's letter to Mr. Holland, only last summer, had led 
to natural expectations of action on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Meantime, as more than one member observed, the 
responsibility lies now with Ministers, and not with the 
County Council.’ 


Ovun French correspondent writes: * By decision of the 





Deputies a speech delivered in the Chamber a few days 
back is at present posted up on our public buildings 
throughout the country. The lucubration thus brought 
under the notice of the taxpayer at his own expense is due 
to M. Hémon, a moderate Republican who in the course of 
a lengthy career has acquired a modest reputation for 
reasonableness. An exhibition of rabid sectarianism has 
won him an hour of fame. I have alluded before to the 
perturbation caused by the election of Abbe Gayraud. 
The glory of M. Hémon is to have given expression to 
this feeling of alarm in a speech insisting on the dark 
designs harboured by the Church against a Republic which 
in the opinion of the fondest admirers must be anti-clerical 
or cease to exist. This superstition seems indestructible. 
It has now procured us the curious spectacle of a printed 
notice affixed by order of the Government on the walls of 
every village warning the inhabitants against the priest 
to whom the same Government pays an annual allowance 
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out of the public funds. It has also given us a new defini- 
tion of fraternity as understood by the Third Republic: 
Hémon-nous les uns les autres ! 





‘Tie remaining parliamentary incidents of the week are 
worthy of but the most cursory mention—I write before 
the promised discussion on the policy France is to pursue 
in the East. Apart from an effort, still unconcluded, to 
decide whether bureaux de placement or registry offices for 
employment shall be subjected to improved regulations— 
a reasonable reform—or shall be abolished—the solution 
desired by the Socialists for party reasons—no serious work 
has been proceeded with. On the other hand the attempts 
of the Opposition to overthrow the Cabinet on some side 
and generally quite insignificant issue continue almost 
without intermission. The trick was nearly accomplished 
on Monday and there are said to be chances that it will be 
performed with complete success when the interpellation 
concerning the under-masters comes on for discussion, 
which will perhaps have occurred by the time these lines 
are in print. This incessant badgering of the Cabinet is 
most prejudicial to the interests of the country. What in 
the shape of serious performance can possibly be expected 
of a Government-—at the head of a substantial majority on 
all questions of moment—reduced to devoting its entire 
activity to fighting day by day for its life on trumpery 
issues so concocted as to favour cross-voting? But our 
politicians are firmly convinced that Governments only 
exist that there may be Ministerial crises. 





‘Turre has been a good deal of newspaper comment 
upon the meeting at a luncheon table of the Prince of 
Wales and M. Hanotaux and upon the interview between 
Queen Victoria and M. Felix Faure. Some publicists who 
may be astute and who profess to be inspired see in these 
two incidents political events of the first importance ; 
nothing less indeed than an attuning of the European 
concert by special and prominent instrumentalists. Unfor- 
tunately a journalist is not always to be believed when he 
claims to be in the secret of the gods. On the whole the 
recent presence in or near Paris of our royal visitors from 
your shores seems open to one safe comment; the visits 
themselves and the circumstances that have attended them 
appear to justify the conclusion that the official relations 
between the two countries, thought a few weeks back to 
be somewhat strained, are once more reassuringly cordial. 


‘Mucu entertainment has been afforded literary circles 
here by the fo!lowing incident. While pleading at the 
Palais de Justice M. Lefebvre-Devaux, a young barrister, 
had occasion to convince the judge of the worthlessness, 
from an artistic point of view, of certain statuettes. To 
achieve his purpose he could think of nothing better than 
to declare that the statuettes in question bore the same 
relation to art as the works of Georges Ohnet to literature. 
A newspaper called attention to the statement, and the 
matter was at once taken up by every print on the boule- 
vard. Almost to a man the scribes have expressed the 
utmost indignation that a barrister should have ventured 
to utter a literary appreciation in court, while the author 
of Le Maitre des Forges has been advised by several of his 
newly found friends to prosecute his libeller. When it is 
remembered how the press has scoffed at M. Ohnet ever 
since he has been before the public, this sudden tender- 
ness for his reputation is amusing. Still, the novelist’s 
most ferocious detractors will not grudge him this mite ot 
consolation. Not even M. Jules Lemaitre himself would 
be so cruel as to wish that the literary insufficiency of 
Georges Ohnet should become positively proverbial—at 
least so long as he is still amongst us. 
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‘One of the most curious figures of Bohemian Paris has 
jast disappeared in the person of Henri Pille. Pille was a 
painter and black and white artist of great and quite 
unquestioned talent, but not content with his very real 
reputation it was his ambition to be known as the worst 
dressed and most ill-kempt man in our capital. It used 
to be an amusing spectacle to watch him at important 
artistic fanctions—varnishing day at the Salon for instance. 
The fashionable crowd would stare aghast at his grimy 
person and indescribable attire. In reality his Bohemian 
proclivities were almost restricted to his contempt for 
decent clothes. He was a most laborious worker, he lived 
a life of extreme regularity, and he paid his debts more 
punctually than many a bourgeois. His most grievous 
peculiarity was his aversion for soap and water. On one 
occasion, in his absence of course, an admirer of his talent 
made the remark that it was extraordinary that such 
phenomenally grubby hands should produce such delicate 
and delightful work. Whereupon a bystander wittily 
observed: “ Ah! Pille, s'il a les mains aussi sales, c’est 
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qu'il les porte souvent a sa figure ! 
IN THE CITY 

[* is generally believed that the worst of the Cretan 

business is over and there has been a decided re- 
covery in those markets which had been chiefly affected 
by the scare. Greece has defaulted absolutely on the 
monopoly coupon, the King’s name is said to have passed 
for a considerable amount of Consols, and knowing Greek 
operators are garnering in their stock-jobbing profits. 
It happened that the writer was in Paris last Saturday 
and came across a Greek gentleman who used to speculate 
jargely in London until he exhausted the patience of his 
brokers, when he removed to Paris. ‘ Weare certainly going 
to fight this time,’ he declared, ‘bat I bought back a little 
stock to-day, he continued, which pretty accurately 
summed up the situation. The first reply to the 
Powers was necessarily couched in a defiant strain; 
otherwise the highly placed gamblers would not have 
been able to secure the large profits which they had on 
paper, Having made their coup we have no doubt that 
an honourable solution will soon be found, although the 
action of certain Radical members of Parliament and 
novelists is rather embarrassing. Prices have not yet got 
back to the level current before the Cretan outbreak, 


once more and the market position was shown to be very 
sound by the lightness of the continuation rates at the 
settlement. South American stocks are not very bright, 
Brazilians being affected by serious riots and Argentines 
by the devastations of locusts, which are telling seriously 
on the traflics of many of the railways, including the 
Central Argentine. It is a little strange that in spite of 
the evidence of Mr. Rhedes concerning the misgovernment 
of the Transvaal, which seems to foreshadow an inevitable 
change of conditions, that may or may not be achieved by 
peaceful methods, the African market has rallied. The 
gold output of the Rand in February—amounting to 
211,000 0z.—was certainly encouraging: but the deep 
levels on which the future of the industry depends have 
still to prove their paying capacity and it must be remein- 
bered that the capital required for their development is 
very much larger than that which suffices for surface mines. 
A few Westralian shares have also improved and the tone 
in the mining department is less despondent. 


It is to be regretted that a house of the reputation of 


Messrs. J. Henry Schréder and Co. is connected with the 
issue to the public of Apollinaris and Johannis Limited. 
The Apollinaris Company has endoubtedly made large 
profits in the past, but we very much doubt whether 
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those profits will be at all increased by fusion with 

Johannis Limited. The prospectus of the amalgamated 

concern is very meagre, but it is stated that the profits 

of Johannis Limited for 1895 amounted to £14,286, with- 

out, however, any deduction for interest on capital, 

directors’ fees, or the cost of advertising. Now every 
knows that Johannis Water Las been very extensively 
advertised and pushed in every possible way, many hotels 
(including at one time the Gordon Hotels) and restaurants 
having been induced to refuse to sell Apollinaris and to 
keep Johannis in its place. If the cost of advertising 
had been deducted from the so-called profits in 1895 it 
would not be surprising if actually there were no 
tangible profits at all. A dead set was in short made 
by those interested in Johannis against Apollinaris, 
and a great deal of money was spent in the attempt 
to persuade the public to patronise Johannis water. 
Whether the attempt has been successful we gravely 
doubt and the present fusion looks as if it had merely 
been adopted by the Apollinaris proprietors in order to 

get rid of the boycott placed upon their article by the 
various hotels and restaurants to which we have already 
referred. The capitalisation of the Johannis Company is 
not stated in the prospectus and the public is wholly 
ignorant of the purchase price paid by Mr. Frederick 
Gordon. We think that so much of the capital of Apol 

linaris and Johannis Limited as represents the purchase 
of Johannis is really dead money and in any case the 
capital of the combined undertaking is already large, having 
regard to the profits shown. There are shares to the 
amount of £2,380,000 and debenture stock to the amount 
of £850,000, in all a total of £3,250,000, while the profits 
of the two undertakings, according to the prospectus, were 
not more than £171,362 in 1895. In a concern of this 
sort the profits ought to be a good deal more than 5 per 
cent., which is about what the figures show on the capital. 
We must confess that we regard this company with great 
suspicion and investors will be wise to have nothing to do 
with it. The sort of finance which has been exemplified 
in Bovril, the Dunlop Tyre and Apollinaris and Johannis: 
Limited, is bound to end in disaster. 

It is rumoured that Vinolia soap is to be floated as a 
limited company with a capital of £1,000,000, and if the 
rumour have any foundation we can only warn the public 
against subscribing on such a basis. ‘There are many soaps 
and they depend on the extent to which they are adver- 
tised. ‘The moment the expenditure on advertisements is 
curtailed down go the receipts, as was discovered by the 
shareholders of Pears Limited. We are evidently entering 
on an era of huge capitalisations for joint stock companies 
which will leave sooner or later very unpleasant remini- 
scences, 

The American market presents an appearance of great 
firmness, though there has not been much movement 
except in Lake Shore shares. So far we have only got an 
idea of Mr. M‘Kinley’s intentions with regard to sugar ; 
but the announcement that the duty is to be raised from 
40 to 70 per cent. foreshadows other disagreeable results. 
While, however, we can only deplore the effect which the 
alteration will have on our West Indian colonies, we can 
congratulate ourselves that sugar in England will be 
cheaper than ever When the Continental Governments 
will realise the folly of their bounty systems we do not 
know; but some day the voice of the consumer on the 
continent and in the United States will surely be heard. 

Although the Bank of England Return showed a con- 
siderable increase in the reserve and in the stock of gold, 
the directors made no change in the rate of discount this 
week, which remains at 3 per cent., money in the open 
market being barely worth 15 per cent. 
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THE NAVY ESTIMATES 


BROAD and reasonable view of the Navy Estimates 

must base itself upon the following proposition : The 
British Empire, unlike any other nationality in the world, 
depends for its existence on its power to maintain the 
freedom of sea roads, Russia, Germany, Austria, France, 
Spain, and the United States, are only called on to pre- 
serve the freedom of their land roads; or if sea roads 
are included in the territories of any one of the Powers, 
their freedom is not vital to its existence. It is enforced 
on these different States, according to their liability to find 
the freedom of their land roads challenged, to provide 
sufficient land forces to answer the challenge. They must 
do so at whatever sacrifice it is necessary to make, because 
half a loaf is better than no bread, and it is no use reaching 
the highest state of prosperity if the first breath of war is 
to blow it all away. Sacrifice to the war-god is the penalty 
ot a material civilisation which has enormously increased 
the destructive power of weapons, and the facilities 
fr transporting armed forces. But generally, in 
Europe at least, the challenge to the freedom of the 
Jand roads of any power can only come from defined direc- 
tions, and by the use of defined forces. The freedom of 
the sea roads of the British Empire may be challenged 
from any direction, and by all the sea-forces of the rest of 
the world together. If it were probable that all should 
combine in the challenge simultaneously, it would not be 
unreasonable to maintain a British navy equal at least to 
those of all the rest of the world. <A standard of naval 
force below that is only made reasonable by the admission 
that such a combination is not only not probable, but not 
reasonably to be expected at all. Of late years, as navies 
have grown in the hands of Powers to whom they are not 
of vital necessity, the probability of combination to chal- 
lenge the freedom of our sea roads has grown also. Hence, 
reducing probability to reasonable limits, we, some seven 
or eight years ago, set up a standard of naval force by 
declaring that ours should equal those of the two greatest 
Sea- Powers next to ourselves. France and Russia happened 
at the time to have the two largest navies, and since then 
the idea has been to keep our fleet up to their united 
strength. The controversy as between the Admiralty and 
its active public critics rests, in the first instance, on the 
questions whether, as a matter of fact, the British fleet is 
now at the standard level, and whether the Estimates for 
this year are such as to maintain that level; or whether 
again our fleet is not below the level, and whether the 
estimated expenditure will not only bring it up to the 
level, but promise to maintain it there. Many—perhaps 
a majority—of the more hostile critics maintain that the 
fleet is not up to its level, and that the promised expendi- 
ture is not sufficient even to raise it to that pitch. The 
conclusion is generally arrived at by setting class against 
class, as battle-ships against battle-ships, first-class cruisers 
against first-class cruisers, coast-defence ships against 
coast-defence ships, torpedo-boats against torpedo-boats, 
and soon. But before this system of estimating can be 
admitted as a just one, we require to have some fair 
hy pothesis as to the uses of the different classes in the hands 
of Great Britain, and of Powers assembled against her. Al1 
kinds of things combine to make us doubt whether this 
assorting of class against class will be a probable feature 
of the next naval war. We should say this were we only 
uncertain as to the real place of the torpedo and the sub- 
marine mine—weapons as to the full use of which we 
know very little indeed. We can scarcely doubt but that 
by the aid of its Intelligence Department, the Admiralty 
can form a much juster forecast of the employment of its 
ships in war than is open to the most careful student out 
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side Whitehall, Ona the broad statement of displacement 
or tonnage we think outside critics might get a case 
against the Admiralty if there were one. But it would 
seem beyond their powers or their province to dictate in 
reference to the classes of ships amongst which the ton- 
nage is to be apportioned. As to this we take some 
figures provided by Sir George Clarke in The Defence of 
the Empire, recently reviewed in our columns. He gives 
the ‘total tonnage of battle-ships, armoured and pro- 
tected cruisers, as for Great Britain 1,256,385 tons; for 
France 516,974 tons; Russia 286,311 tons; and Ger- 
many 220,463 toas; giving to the first-named Power 
a predominance over France and Russia of 451,100 
tons, and over the three Powers of 230,637 tons. We do 
not profess to have examined these figures ourselves, but 
we can readily take Sir George Clarke’s word for thein. 
If they are correct, and if we are right, and suppusing that 
we are not warranted just now in putting class against 
class to get at the result, then we must say that, so far, 
there are not grounds for claiming an expenditure on ship- 
building more abnormally large than that which is proposed. 
We think Mr. Goschen’s explanation that more was spent 
last year in that direction than was intended, and that the 
reduction of half a million now about balances the former 
excess, may be frankly accepted. On the other hand 
the large increase in the German Navy which is threatened, 
may necessitate a revision even of the very large expendi- 
tures of the current year, and of those which are promised 
for 1897-8. 

But on broad grounds we have great sympathy with the 
general aims of the Estimates. Many critics are apt to 
rest satisfied with the creation of war material, as if that 
alone were a force. And many others are as content with 
a superficially great Navy as the Irish gentleman some- 
times is with the ragged legs of his coachman, so long as 
he has a smart overcoat and hat and a prodigious bouquet 
in his button-hole. The Admiralty seem as if they were 
more solicitous in consolidating, perfecting, and securing 
their nominal force, and making it to be what it seems 
to be, than of extending its apparent greatness when 
it is but an appearance. And so the proposed increases 
in the personnel should commend themselves to lovers of 
completeness. It may be true, and we think it is, that 
after the proposed addition of 6300 officers and men has 
been made to the Navy and the Marines, and after the 
combined force has been brought up to 100,000, it will 
be still incomplete in parts. Hardly any naval officer 
doubts that the executive ranks are not full enough on 
board war-ships even now in peace-time, and that as 
very few are unemployed, the pressure in war would be 
excessive. The difficulty does not consist in obtaining a 
sufficient supply: it is in the question of promotion and 
retirement; in other words, of determining what to do 
with officers whose age makes them unfit for a subordinate 
position. Bat though the solution of this difficult 
problem is postponed the addition of fifty-four sub- 
lieutenants to the present annual supply must be com- 
mended. Though the engineer officers of the Navy will 
feel that they are rather left out in the cold in the 
arrangements, the establishment of the rank of Warrant 
Officer, to which stokers or firemen may now look forward, 
has long been wanted and is sure to have an excellent 
effect, The preparation of a reserve for the Navy is a 
burning question, but in the general aim of completing 
and consolidating we cannot deny that the methods which 
are now proposed are likely to succeed to a great extent, 
and in any case proceed on sound lines of policy. Ourim- 
pression is that these Estimates show considerable bold- 
ness, with a clear determination that they shall be 
congruous to the naval conditions of the time. 
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THE ROMAN INDEX 


HIS is an age of new editions, and even the Vatican is 
moving with the times. It has just been announced 
that orders have been given for the fresh publication of 
the complete catalogue of books forbidden to a good 
Catholic, better known as the Index Librorum Prohibitorum 
et Expurgandorum. Further, the Vatican has formulated 
new regulations for the Congregation of the Index which 
are ‘ more suited to the social condition of the present age, 
and it seems that the net is at last to be cast abroad to 
catch the sharks and dog-fish which at present swim so 
freely in the sea of literature, and to remove them from 
the risk of biting the faithful. We have of late seen so 
many literary censors, from the Salvation Army in New 
Zealand to the Free Library Committees of Falkirk and 
Ealing, that it will be quite a pleasure to renew our 
acquaintance with the great original : for that in some sort 
the Vatican may claim to be, though it can scarcely be 
proud of its progeny. It is true, of course, that the 
attempt to check the free expression of opinion had been 
made before ever the successor of St. Peter sat upon a 
throne or handled a leaden seal. The principle, indeed, 
is probably as old as civilisation. Whenever man began to 
hold any opinion with tenacity he must at once have 
begun to devise means for the oppression of those who 
dared to refute his creed, or—still worse—to jeer at it. 
That is one of the characteristics of ‘ poor old humanity,’ 
and the growth of toleration is an extremely recent 
event in the history of mankind. In Athens, ‘ where 
books and wits were ever busier than in any other 
part of Greece,’ atheistical and libellous writers were 
freely prohibited or expurgated by the magistrates. One 
of the most famous instances is that of Protagoras, whose 
books were publicly burnt in the year 411 B.c, because he 
began his argument by admitting that he did not know 
whether gods existed or not. In Rome the earliest exam- 
ple of books being burnt on account of their demerits 
seems to date no farther back than Augustus, although 
authors had been occasionally restrained as early as the 
days of Naevius. The Republic, however, took little heed 
of what was written so long as what was done proved 
satisfactory. All ancient attempts to regulate the liberty 
of authorship, indeed, were sporadic and irregular. It is 
only under the sway of Christianity that systematic cfforts 
have been made to control the reading of the faithful. At 
the same time, it must be confessed that the ideal censor 
of the press, from the orthodox point of view, is to be 
found in a rival communion. No one can ever have laid 
down a more completely safe rule than that expressed by 
the Caliph Omar, who captured Alexandria and its library 
of 700,000 volumes in the seventh century. The Caliph 
decided that books were by no means a necessary of life, 
but that baths were, and ordered the MSS. to be distributed 
amongst the various baths of the city and utilised as fuel. 
Some of his own followers protested, says the historian, 
but in vain. ‘If these writings of the Greeks,’ said Omar, 
‘agree with the word of God, they are useless and need not 
be preserved ; if they disagree with it, they are pernicious 
and ought speedily to be destroyed.’ It seems that this is 
one of the famous stories of history for which the severe 
modern criticism can find no warrantable foundation. 
Abulpharagius is the witness, as Gibbon said in another 
instance, but who shall be witness for Abulpharagius ? 
Whether Omar was a Vandal or not, his argument is a 
beautiful reductio ad absurdum of the Vatican’s attempt to 
put a censorship on books ; and one cannot but wish that 
some new fanatic would arise to urge it again in all its 
naked beauty. 
The earliest recorded example of the Roman claim to 
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prohibit objectionable books was afforded by Arius and his 
Homoousion heresy : his writings were condemned to the 
flames by the Emperor Constantine, on the advice of the 
Council of Nice, and a capital punishment was denounced 
against those in whose possession they should be found, 
A Roman Emperor in the fourth century had advantages 
in the way of enforcing his views on literary criticism 
which are not shared by the Vatican in the nineteenth. 
Having once tasted the sweets of censorship, the Church 
did not forget the lesson, Just fourteen centuries ago 
Pope Gelasius issued the first Roman Index, as it may 
properly be called, in the form of a long list of heretical 
authors whose works were solemnly forbidden. Through 
the Middle Ages this practice was continued ; and as the 
knowledge of letters was practically confined to Church- 
men, it might be thought that the Papal decrees would 
find no disobedient audience. As it happens, however, we 
know that in many medieval monasteries a portion of the 
library, known as the inferno, was specially set aside for all 
the prohibited books which the monks could smuggle into 
it; and this was not the part which they least visited. 
The forerunners of the Reformation in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries drove the Papal court to a stricter 
policy of prohibition ; Wickliffe and Huss provoked Bulls 
which excommunicated all readers of heretical books. 
But it was the discovery of printing and the revival of 
learning that set the ruler of Christendom diligently 
upon the work of erecting a dam against the threatening 
flood of heresy and criticism, political and theological, 
‘The Councill of Trent,’ says our own Milton, ‘and the 
Spanish Inquisition engendering together brought forth, 
or perfeted those Catalogues, and expurging Indexes that 
rake through the entralls of many an old good Author, 
with a violation worse than any could be offer’d to his 
tomb. Nor did they stay in matters Hereticall, but any 
subject that was not to their palat, they either condemn’d 
in a prohibition, or had it strait into the new Purgatory of 
an Index.’ For a time, the work of censorship was left to 
whoever would undertake it. The University of Louvain 
was one of the volunteers; others sprang up at Antwerp, 
at Venice, at Cologne, and at Madrid. Unfortunately the 
censors did not well agree among themselves. One of the 
authors of the Antwerp Index lived to see his own writings 
forbidden at Rome ; while ‘ the inquisitor of Naples was so 
displeased with the Spanish Index, that he persisted to 
assert, that it had never been printed at Madrid.’ A state 
of something like civil war prevailed amongst the Index- 
makers, and heretics began to indulge in quotation of the 
proverb which tells what happens when rogues fall out, 
It was time that authority should interpose. Accordingly, 
the Council of Trent undertook to produce a complete and 
authoritative list of all books from the use of which the faith- 
ful should be interdicted. In the meantime Paul 1V., who is 
commonly looked upon as the founder of the Index, brought 
out two lists of his own, which were supplemented by the 
Tridentine Index which Pius IV. issued in 1564, thereby 
more than counterbalancing the gratitude which men of 
letters owe him for setting up a printing press in the 
Vatican. This Index, with its division into books totally 
prohibited and books to be expurgated or corrected, has 
been republished at intervals ever since. At first it was 
brought out by the Inquisition, but Pius V, and Sixtus V. 
established that special Congregation of the Index, headed 
by a Cardinal-Prefect, which is now engaged on the an- 
nounced new edition. 

It must be said for the Council of Trent and Pius 1V. 
that they had at least the excuse that might made right. 
Whilst the Inquisition existed it was not a very safe thing 

in Catholic lands to read books which it forbade. And the 
proposals of the Church had at least the merit of boldness. 
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‘No book was to be allowed on any subject or in any 
language which contained a single position, an ambiguous 
sentence, even a word, which, in the most distant sense, 
could be construed opposite to the doctrines of the supreme 
authority of this Council of Trent ; where it seems to have 
been enacted that all men, literate and illiterate, prince 
and peasant, the Italian, the Spaniard, and the Nether- 
lander, should take the mint-stamp of their thoughts from 
the Council of Trent and millions of souls be struck off at 
one blow out of the same used mould’. It is a far cry 
from this bold ambition to the ‘devout imaginations’ of 
the Congregation of to-day. No one now cares for the 
small dingy lists of prohibited books in which Milton and 
Dante share the anathema of Voltaire and Victor Hugo. 
An occasional son of the Church may, like Mr. St. George 
Mivart, bow to its censure and accept its criticism. As 
a rule the author who is put on the Index will rather, like 
M. Zola, find it a good advertisement. It was so three 
centuries ago, when the Index was freely used as a 
catalogue for Protestant readers: ‘while the Catholic 
crossed himself at every title the heretic would purchase 
no book which had not been indexed.’ It is so today : 
the denunciation of the Prisoner of the Vatican only 
helped to fill the Roman bookshops with yellow pyramids 
of Lourdes. The modern Index is rarely seen even by 
Catholics. Fifty years ago the Archbishop of Dublin said 
of it: ‘It has no authority whatever in Ireland; it has 
never been received in these countries; and I doubt very 
much whether there be ten people in Ireland who have 
seen it.’ If that was the case in devout Ireland, it is not 
probable that free-thinking France or sceptical Italy will 
pay much attention to the labours of the Congregation of 
the Index. Sam Weller’s advice for the disposal of an 
obnoxious person, to ‘drop him in the water-butt and put 
the lid on,’ is only worth taking when you are quite sure 
that the water-butt will not go to pieces through his 
struggles. Heretics whisper that His Holiness Leo XIII. 
himself, like some of his predecessors, has appeared on the 
Index in his obscure youth. Surely that fact might have 
taught him the folly, at this time of day, of imitating the 
Salvation Army and the other fanatics who love to wave 
the flag of religion around the bonfire of Vandalism. 


WILLS AND THEIR WAYS 


FROM A BARRISTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


( F legal pitfalls possibly the deepest, the cruellest and 

the costliest is the will. According to the earlier 
editions of Blackstone wills serve, among other purposes, 
to prevent strife and confusion. Some of us perhaps 
would hardly have suspected this to have been among the 
objects they attained, and barristers practising in the 
Probate Court might well ask where they would be were 
such really the fact. Of all wills that lead to doubt and 
difficulty perhaps the most conspicuous is the one that is 
home-made. Tradition has it that in the olden times the 
first toast that was proposed when the gentlemen of the 
long robe met over their wine was—‘To the man who 
makes his own will’; certain it is that a fatality seems to 
attach to such attempts, to which even the best of lawyers 
have themselves fallen victims, The wills of Mr. Serjeant 
Hill and Sir Samuel Romilly were confused and badly 
drawn, while those of Chief Baron Thomson, Chief Justice 
Holt, Chief Justice Eyre, Mr. Serjeant Maynard, the eminent 
equity counsel Vernon, Baron Wood, Mr. Justice Vaughan, 
Francis Vesey the law reporter, and Richard Preston the 
conveyancer, were all of them the subject of Chancery 
litigation. Chief Justice Saunders, most learned in the law 
notwithstanding his looseness and licentiousness, made a 
speculative devise upon the validity of which his executors 
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Maynard, Holt, and Pollexfen, a trio of great lawyers, all 
held different opinions. The will of Bradley, the dis- 
tinguished conveyancer, was set aside by Thurlow for 
vagueness, and a late learned Master-in-Chancery directed 
the proceeds of his estate to be invested in Government 
securitics in his own name. 

After all the making of a will must be to many a great 
consolation. Men who have been rudely treated by the 
world, whose infirmities and eccentricities have subjected 
them to its ridicule, and whose words during life could 
command no hearing from their fellow men, have eagerly 
availed themselves of this last and important opportunity 
to speak their minds. By means of their last testaments 
they have vented their spleen on ungrateful friends, have 
derided an unfeeling world, and in a cynical manner and 
without the fear of an action for libel over their heads 
have unreservedly expressed opinions about persons and 
things which would have had no audience while they were 
alive, but which after their death have commanded the 
closest scrutiny and attention. Of merely eccentric wills 
numerous instances might be given. There have been 
charitable and vindictive and_ self-condemnatory wills ; 
there have been stupid and witty wills: there have been 
wills in rhyme, and wills wherein the testator’s nearest 
relatives and friends have, to their disappointment, found 
neither rhyme nor reason. How often by his will has a 
man secured that ‘last word’ with his wife which when 
living he was unable to obtain, and how often have children 
been mortified by knowing that in the public documents 
of the country their mother’s failings and shortcomings 
have been conspicuously exhibited? Thus, Henry Earl of 
Stafford inserted the following in his testamentary dis- 
position : —‘I give to the worst of women, who is guilty of 
all ills—the daughter of Mr. Grammont a Frenchman 
—whom I have unfortunately married, five and forty 
brass halfpence which will buy her a pullet for her supper 
—a greater sum than her father can often make over to 
her—for I have known when he had neither money nor 
credit for such a purchase, he being the worst of men and 
his wife the worst of women. Had I known their 
characters I had never married their daughter nor 
made myself unhappy.’ Another gentleman bequeathed 
to the partner of his joys and sorrows his ‘ bitter 
contempt for her infamous conduct and nothing more,’ 
and the notorious Colonel Nash ordered that an 
annuity of fifty pounds should be paid to the bell- 
ringers of Bath Abbey on the condition that they muffled 
the clappers of the bells and rang them dolefully for 
twelve hours on each anniversary of his wedding-day, 
The following words were used by a nobleman who died 
in London in.June 1791, and whose descendants still 
remain: ‘Seeing that I have had the misfortune to be 
married to the aforesaid Elizabeth, who, ever since our 
union, has tormented me in every possible way: that, not 
content with making game of all my remonstrances, she 
has done all she could to render my life miserable: that 
heaven seems to have sent her into the world only to drive 
me out of it: that the strength of Samson, the genius of 
Homer, the prudence of Augustus, the skill of Pyrrhus, 
the patience of Job, the philosophy of Socrates, the subtlety 
of Hannibal, the vigilance of Hermogenes would not suffice 
to subdue the perversity of her character: that no power 
on earth can change her, seeing we have lived apart during 
the last eight years, and that the only result has been the 
ruin of my son, whom she has corrupted and estranged 
from me. Weighing maturely and seriously all these 
circumstances, I have bequeathed and I bequeath to my 
said wife Elizabeth the sum of one shilling, to be paid unto 
her within six months after my decease.’ 

Happily the picture has another side, and many instances 
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are to be found of a man employing his will to eulogise 
the qualities of the ‘wife of his bosom.’ Thus Sharon 
Turner, the celebrated historian, speaking of his wife in 
his will, said: ‘It is my comfort to have remembered that 
I have passed with her nearly fifty-nine years of unabated 
affection and connubial happiness. None of the portraits 
of my beloved wife give any adequate representation of 
her beautiful face nor of the sweet and intellectual and 
attractive appearance of her living features and general 
countenance and character.’ Again, Mr. Granville Har- 
court, whose will was proved in 1862, thus spoke of 
his wife: ‘The unspeakable interest with which I con- 
stantly regard Lady Waldegrave’s future fate induces 
me to advise her earnestly to wed again with some one 
who may deserve the blessing of her society during the 
many years of her possible survival after my life.’ One 
gentleman, a Mr. Withipol of Walthamstow, in a spirit of 
self-depreciation that is almost pathetic, left the bulk of 
his property to his wife, ‘Trusting,’ he said, ‘ yea, I may 
say, as I think, assuring myself, that she will marry no 
man, for fear to meet with so evil a husband as I have 
been to her.’ Nor must it be supposed that men alone 
have busied themselves with the consideration of what 
should become of their partners when death had put an 
end to the marriage tie. Numerous instances of wifely 
solicitude in this connection are to be found in wills and 
may be illustrated by an excerpt from the testament of a 
Mrs. Hanrigh, who died in 1768, leaving the bulk of her 
enormous fortune to her surviving and inferior half. After 
commending him to the care of her brother she adds: ‘It 
is also my earnest wish that my darling should marry ere 
long a nice, pretty girl who is a good housewife, and above 
all let him be careful that she has a good temper.’ 

The uncertainties and disappointments of life, the in- 
sincerity of friends and the slights of the world have often 
so worked on men’s minds as to cause them in their wills to 
set forth their estimate of earthly things and so to enlighten 
posterity by revealing to it the last impressions of a cynic 
or a philospher. Thus Phillip, fifth Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, who lived in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, gave the following curious directions in his will : 
‘I give my body to Mother Earth. Even if I would I 
could not keep it, for it is plain the chirurgeons are tearing 
it to pieces. Bury me therefore. I hold churches and 
lands enough for that. Item: I will have no monument, 
for then I must needs have verses over my carcass; during 
my life I had enough of these. Item: I give my two best 
saddle-horses to the Earl of Denbigh, whose legs methinks 
must soon begin to fail him. As regards my other cattle, 
I bequeath them to Lord Fairfax that when Cromwell 
takes away his commission he may still have some horse 
to command. Item: I give all my wild beasts to the 
Earl of Salisbury, being very sure that he will preserve 
them, seeing that he refused the King a doe out of his 
park. Item: I give nothing to my Lord Saye, and I do 
make him this legacy willingly because I know that he 
will faithfully distribute it unto the poor. Item: Seeing 
that I did menace a certain Henry Mildmay but did not 
thrash him, I do leave the sum of fifty pounds sterling to 
the lacquey that shall pay unto him my debt. Item: I 
give to the Lieutenant-General Cromwell one of my 
words, the which he must want, seeing that he has never 
kept any of his own. Item: I give to the wealthy 
citizens of London, and likewise to the Presbyterians and 
nobility, notice to look to their skins. Item: I give --_— 
up the ghost.’ Another testament in the same strain 
was that of Mr. Edward Wortley Montagu, son of the 
famous Lady Mary of that name. Among celebrated 
bequests of his was an insignificant sum of money to a 
relative, a noble earl, with the remark : ‘I do not give his 
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lordship any further part of my property, because the best 
part of that he has taken already.’ He also left to Sir 
Robert Walpole his ‘ political opinions, never doubting 
he can well turn them into cash, who has always found 
such an excellent market for his own.’ Some wills have 
been arrogant, as when Turner directed his body to be 
interred in Westminster Abbey ; some satirical, as when 
Swift left the bulk of his fortune to found an Irish lunatic 
asylum ; some fantastic, as when a Scottish gentleman left 
each of his two daughters their weight in one-pound notes 
(one turned the scale at fifty-seven and the other at fifty- 
one thousand pounds); some brief and business-like, aswhen 
Arkwright (the inventor), dying in 1792, said simply, ‘ I be- 
queath to my son-in-law, Sir R. Wigram, one million sterling’; 
some patriotic, as when Sir Charles Hastings directed his 
body to be buried without a coffin and the place planted 
with acorns, that he might render a last service to his 
country by giving nourishment to some good English oaks ; 
and some scientific, if gruesome, as when Jeremy Bentham 
bequeathed his body to a hospital, with instructions that 
his skeleton should be prepared and cleaned, and his head 
preserved entire, and that he should, when thus treated, 
preside at the meetings of the hospital directors. 

The earliest English wills of which we have any record 
are intensely interesting, and afford us a deep insight into 
early and medieval domestic life ; but the characteristic 
that predominates in all, with but few exceptions, is the 
subjection of the family feeling to the absorbing interest 
in the future welfare of the soul. The earliest of them all 
(that of John Corn in 1387) says: ‘I bequethe my sowle to 
god and my goodes in twey partyes, that is to seie, half to 
me, an’ the tother to Watkyne my sone and to Kateryne 
my Dowter.’ This reminds us of the miser who, having 
with difficulty been persuaded to make a will, left his pro- 
perty to himself. Corn’s meaning, of course, was that a 
moiety of his fortune should be spent in masses for his 
soul and in bespeaking the prayers of religious persons and 
of the poor generally on his behalf. John Pyncheon, in 
1392, leaves nothing to his family or friends, but provides 
that ‘when men may espy any poor man of religion, 
whether Monk, Canon or Friar,’ such needy individual is 
to receive six and eightpence. Lady Alice West, in 1395, 
after generously giving her best beds to her daughters and 
her second-best beds to her daughters-in-law (compare 
Shakespeare’s interlineated legacy to his wife), proceeds 
to develop an elaborate scheme for the benefit of the souls 
of Sir Thomas West, of her relatives, and of all Christian 
folk. Besides a sum of £14 103. (equivalent to £160 of 
our money) for four thousand four hundred masses, there 
are nearly twenty beuests of a hundred shillings to various 
religious bodies. A bailiff or reeve and sundry old servants 
are not forgotten, but characteristically they receive much 
less than the professional dispensers of purgatorial relief. 
John Chelmyswyk (1418) goes far beyond her ladyship. 
After many small bequests for charitable purposes, he 
gives £70 to the priests to sing continuously for seven 
years for his soul. His manors of Hay and Tasley are to 
be sold for the same purpose and if he die childless his 
manor of Haverton is to be similarly disposed of. The 
poor secular priest, the parson of Tasley, comes in for 
nothing but the friendly gift of some old bedding. 
Richard Bokeland in 1436, provides for a million masses at 
fourpence each (better payment than Lady Alice West's 
forty years earlier). Lastly, William Newland (1425) 
makes provision for pilgrimages to be made for his spiritual 
benefit. His executors are to find a man who will go to 
Rome and Jerusalem for fifty marks (something about 
£300 of our money). Another is to go to Canterbury 
barefoot for ten shillings, and a third to the shrine of St. 
James of Compostella for £3, 
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But here these jottings must cease, with the remark that 
the tendency of the modern draftsman is to reduce all wills 
to the same dead level of common forms. They may be less 
liable to error ; they may be less frequently the subject of 
litigation, but they are certainly duller for the change. 


CATULLUS AND LESBIA 


TFNHE course of posthumous renown is often curious to 

trace. Like a river it may burrow under ground for 
long spaces to emerge deeper, stronger, clearer, and more 
beautiful than ever; and of such a course none affords a 
better example than the fame of Catullus. He had the 
misfortune not to please Horace, or, as it seems more 
likely, to displease him; and Horace, who became for a 
matter of eighteen centuries the supreme arbiter of 
criticism, has only one brief and contemptuous reference 
to the greatest lyric poet of his generation. Men of 
original taste like Petronius still contrive to read him; but 
gradually his work dropped out of sight. He has no place 
in that twilight of the Inferno, those fields half Elysian, 
where Dante met Homer and Horace himself, with Ovid, 
and the prince of rhetoricians Lucan. In France Marot 
knew Catullus, and in England Ben Jonson stole from 
him, a most praiseworthy theft. But during the period 
dominated by French criticism, when Latin was so mightily 
the fashion, it is hard to find an allusion to him. Boileau 
never cared to go behind the fact that Horace had stated 
something ; oma locuta est, causa finita est. In his re- 
marks upon the elegy, otherwise sensible enough, he quotes 
Ovid and Tibullus as the great exemplars; but of the 
‘Frater ave atque vale’ he has never heard. Nowadays 
Catullus needs no apologists; as a poet he ranks with 
Lucretius in a class who, by temperament and by the sheer 
fire of poetry, are ona level with the greatest. We forgive 
him easily those roughnesses of metre which no doubt 
partially accounted for Horace’s neglect of his genius, 
His extraordinary grossness of expression confines itself 
strictly to a group of poems, which are not poetry at all 
but the coarsest satirical verse. His greatest work, the 
Atys, treats of a horrible subject, its difficulties of metre 
and language debar all but scholars from enjoyment of it, 
and even when one knows it by heart, it inspires admira- 
tion rather than any more intimate feeling. It is absolutely 
impersonal, though fused throughout with that fire which 
is the main quality of Catullus. But the intensely persona 
rendering of passion in its most elemental form is the 
stuff of his fame. The passion of grief was never so 
rendered as in the simplicity of those lines over his brother’s 
tomb, lines as imperishable as the heavens ; but Catullus 
is above all the poet of a love story. 

There are of course other love poems in him beside the 
Lesbia verses, but they are insignificant, the ‘ erotic affairs ’ 
which, as Mr. Seaman says, ‘are common as coin of the 
mint.” The Lesbia poems are the record of a truly great 
passion with nothing to redeem it but its very intensity. 
It may not be a moral subject, but it is like the eruption 
of a volcano, oue of the convulsions of nature claiming 
record by its importance. The series begins with the 
three poems that every one knows by heart ; the pretty, 
playful verses about Lesbia’s sparrow with tieir curious 
suggestion of passion, the verses on the dead sparrow 
‘gone to the land whence none they say come back,’ and 
the ‘Vivamus mea Lesbia atque amemus, which Ben 
Jonson paraphrased : 

Come, my Celia, let us prove 
While we may the sports of love, 
Time will not be ours for ever, 
He at length our good will sever, 
Spend not then his gifts in vain ; 
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Suns that set may rise again 3 
But if once we lose this light, 
’Tis with us perpetual night. 


Ben Jonson steals with a grace, but Catullus defies the 
imitator. Ben cannot reckon kisses with him: ‘Da mi 
basia mille deinde centum,’ and so on to the sweet con- 
clusion that confounds the reckoning. 

Conturbabimus illa ne sciamus 


Aut ne quis malus invidere possit 
Cum tantum sciat esse basiorum. 


Catullus is difficult to translate just because of his extreme 
simplicity and directness, There is no ornament, no 
metaphor; only the language of passion made briefly 
articulate. But these earlier poems stand by themselves, 
the rest are a record of doubt, madness, and love passing 
into hatred. Clodia, the Lesbia of the poems, was as 
profligate as a Roman lady could be; Cicero, defending 
Czlius, has insulted her with all the elaborate cruelty of 
his wit, but he admits ber charm. ‘I loved you, Lesbia,’ 
says Catullus, ‘not onlyas the common herd loves mistresses, 
but as a father loves his child; now I know you, and 
though my passion is the fiercer, you are vile in my sight.’ 
Or again he condenses it into a couplet: 


Odi et amo; quare id faciam fortasse requiris. 
Nescio: sed fieri sentio et excrucior. 


I hate and Jove her; Why? you bid me tell. 

I know not; so it is; and it is hell. 
The struggle to shake himself free of this torment he has 
expressed in the eighth and seventy-sixth poems which, as 
Professor Palmer says in his preface to Macmillan’s 
exquisite Parnassus edition—a fit setting for such scholar- 
ship and such poetry—‘ have no rivals in literature ancient 
and modern.’ Or only, one would add, in the sonnets of 
Shakespeare. Here is a version of the eighth: 





Poor fool Catullus, cease to rave, 

And give the past a decent grave. 

You had your day of shine and sun, 

The sun is set, and that is done. 

Bright was the sun, and life was sweet, 
When to a mistress fared your feet. 

She whom you loved, as none before, 

As you shall love again no more. 

’T was then the pleasant sports were used, 
And you were fain, nor she refused. 
’Twas then you had your share of sun. 
The sun is set and that is done. 

Now she will none of you: be brave, 

Be <teadfast, do not storm and rave: 
Pursue her not, nor live in pain 

But render for disdain disdain. 

Lady, farewell: it is enough ; 

Ii] come no more to court rebuff. 
Farewell : Catullus steels his heart : 

'Tis you, ’tis you, shall feel the smart. 
Your prime of youth is on the wane 

And when will wooers come again ? 

Life will be long and gray and dull: 

And who will count you beautiful ? 

What name shall whisper link with thine ? 
Whom shalt thou cherish, whom entwine ? 
What lips shall cling as loath to part ? 
But you, Catullus, steel your heart. 


Professor Tyrrell has tried by a dexterously combined 
stanza to reproduce something of the original metre, but 
not, we think, successfully ; and no one else is likely to 
succeed where he fails. The scazon, or ‘limping * iambic, 
with its spondaic ending, has a curious drag in it, suggest- 
ing here at least the drop of a broken purpose : 

Miser Catullus—désinas ineptire— 

Wretched Catullus—énd this wéarisome folly. 


But the most affecting poem in Catullus is the seventy- 
sixth : 








Si qua recordanti benefacta priora voluptas 
Est homini, cum se cogitat esse pium. 


If in the memory of bygone days 
There live an inward pleasure, when a man 
Reviews the past and knows his righteousness, 
And sees his faith unspotted, covenants 
All kept, no perjured cheat upon his soul, 
Live long, Catullus ; thou for many days 
Out of this thankless love hast joys in store. 
For what a man in loyal word or act 
Can do of loyal service to his mate, 
All has been said, all dore ; and all is lost, 
All pledges wasted on an ingrate mind. 
Why linger then in torment? Up, be strong, 
Drag thy feet thence ; fate wills it ; cease to pine 
Hard is it to shake off inveterate love : 
Hard—yet accomplish it, how best you may. 
There is no hope but this: this must be fought, 
Fought down and wrestled through ; do this 
Whether you can or cannot. 

Oh ye gods, 
If pity be an attribute of heaven, 
If ever you in the last throes of death 
Succoured the desperate, look upon me, 
And if my life be blameless, then root out 
This plague, this pestilence that, limb by limb, 
Like numbing palsy, spreads and creeps on me 
And robs my heart of joy. 


I do not ask 
—Not now—that she return me love for love: 
I ask no miracle, that she grow loyal. 
I crave but health, respite from foul disease 
—QOh gods, for faithful service grant but this. 


The gods in their mercy granted the one cure for such 
maladies, the cool touch of death. He died at thirty. 
A flame so fierce, one would think, can have left little of 
him for the fragrant cedar wood to make an end of. 


‘IN MEMORIOV’M’ 
: \ Y, that’s what ’tis,’ replied the ‘Heckler’ to my 


query, ‘it’s an “in memoriov m”—Latin, ye ken, 
meanin’ in memory ov him. The words is alike mevvies, but 
it’s Latin language, I’s war'nd, an’ I howked it oot upon 
that headstone mysel’ wiv a clasp-knife.’ 

I knelt down upon the sandy dune and brushed aside 
the bents that nearly covered the squat grey stone with 
their long lashes, and eventually deciphered a straggling 
array of figures which for their illegibility would have 
enraptured an antiquary. 

‘It was just below us,’ continued ‘ the Heckler,’ ‘ that | 
found his cap, an’ thinkin’ him drooned, an’ him bein’ a 
favour-yte wi’ me I just put up that bit stone for him an’ 
carved his initials on it, an’ the Latin, an’ g. c. that’s for 
us, “the Heckler,” ye ken, his mark. But it was a false 
alarm efter aal, an’ noo that Jim Hedley’s a Right Hon. 
Lord Mayor oot i’ Australie I’s war’nd but when he’s put 
under the sod he'll hev a hearse an’ four horses an’ a proper 
musulyum (mausoleum) tiv hissel’.’ 

‘What made you think he was drowned?’ I inquired. 
‘ Did you think it a case of suicide ?’ 

‘Ay, o course I did; we aal did that, an’ not wivvoot 
reasons,’ responded the ‘Heckler,’ ‘for he was fu’ o’ 
misery at that time an’ wanted ti get shot o’ the whole lot 
ov it. Jim was a fine, tall, proper lad—* bonny Jim ”’ the 
lasses called him—wunnerfu’ handy too iv aal sorts of 
ways, an’ as for behaviour, wey, he could talk ti my Lord 
as canny as tiv a pot-boy. 

‘Well, wiv aal these gifts o’ fortune it wasn’t surprisin’ 
he got hissel’ sweetheartin’ wiv a young, bonny, quiet- 
faced lassie, daughter ov aad Sheepshanks, the farmer, 
close in by the village. 

‘It was a bit lift for Jim, for she had some brass, but 
aad Sheepshanks, he tries to forbid the “ callins’”’ ’ (banns) 
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i’ church ; “ for what’s a pitman,” says he, “ that a farmer’s 
daughter should marry on ?—a dorty-faced, drunken, dog- 
lovin’, gamblin’ chep,” says he ; an’ a lot o’ gob o’ that 
kind, ye ken, bein’ a red-hot Tory wiv a lot o’ Noah’s-ark 
kind ov ideas iv his head. 

‘The lassie didn’t think that though: she just war- 
shipped Jim, followin’ him aboot wiv her eyes everywhere 
just like the aad bitch’ (here he nodded towards the grey- 
hound beside him) ‘ does the “ Heckler.” 

‘Well, they marries an’ has a bit fam’ly, an’ Jim gans 
ahead quick: he was marrow (mate) wi’ me as a hewer 
yence, an’ then he becomes a deputy an’ bein’ a great 
reader an’ a gran’ speaker there was some talk o’ makin’ 
him wor member o’ Parlyment when he got a bit older. 
Well, it had aal been plain sailin’ for Jim so far, an’ every- 
body thought his success was sartin, but he soon came 
tarr’ble nigh makin’ a tragedy ov hissel’, poor chap. 

‘There was a young widow woman came to live doon 
here at the “ Prospect House” ower there. She'd been 
married on a fat old chap that had made a lot o’ brass i’ 
the toon i’ publics, an’ they used to come here for a bit i’ 
the summer, an’ when he died she comes doon to the 
“ Prospect’ to bide for good an’ aal. 

‘I sometimes think,’ continued my companion after a 
slight pause, ‘that it’s a sair pity folks isn’t sometimes 
drooned like kittens or “ put under ’”’ same as dogs that turn 
oot no use. It wud save a lot o’ misfortunes an’ misery, 
I's war’nd, an’ unless ye drooned a Gladstone, or a John 
Wesley, or mevvies even a “ Heckler’’ the world would be 
aal the better ot. 

‘Anyways she should have been drooned slap off as a 
babby, for she was a rank bad ’un—just rank bad to the 
bone—an’ when a woman is bad she’s just the devil’s ain 
viewer or deputy, by Gox! 

‘She had been on the stage, ’twas said, at one time, an’ 
there was queer stories aboot her so that the gentry folk 
aboot here would have nowt to do wiv her sae she had aal 
the better opportunity to play her tricks wi’ Jim. 

‘She was free wi’ the brass, ye ken, an’ give subscrip- 
tions awa for the askin’ providin’ she had her name an’ 
address clagged up large on the play-bills, an’ was a 
champion at gettin’ up concerts for wor Mechanic Institute 
an’ such-like entertainments. 

‘That was hoo she first got a hand upon Jim, for he had 
a gran’ voice—a perfect champion at harmony he was, an’ 
she just buttered him up properly. It was “Oh, Mr. 
Hedley an’ what a fortin ye would have made in the 
Opera!” “Sing it again, Mr. Hedley, it’s fair ravishin’,” 
an’ so she carried on till she had him awa to practise 
duetties wiv her at her hoos, an’ made him stay supper wi’ 
glasses o’ wine to it—yellow shampain wine that'll set your 
brain iv a froth, I b’lieve, an’ at the finish she has him just 
drugged wiv her enchantments. 

‘There was yen night I mind I was oot walkin’ an chanst 
to pass by alang that road there that leads past the hoos 
—the trees wasn’t grown up then, ye ken, an’ I could see 
a bit in through the windie which was open on the night 
—it bein’ summer then, d’ye see. 

‘She was settin’ beside the pianner playin’ pretence wiv 
it an’ castin’ up white eye-glances at Jim soft-like, noo an’ 
again, with a sort ov insolence too as though she kenned 
her power ower him—drawin’ oot the very marrow an’ 
soul ov him wiv her perfections. 

‘She was aal clad i’ silks an’ satins like a play-actress— 
her bosom gleamin’ wi’ jools, an’ Jim was leanin’ against 
the pianner gazin’ at her, fair drunk wiv her blandish- 
ments. 

‘I cuddn’t stand by an’ just do nowt ava, sae I let fly 
a yell upon the night, “‘ Ho-way home to thy ain lawfu’ 
missus, an’ leave that d —~d hussy alone,” 
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‘He gave a sudden start at that, an’ leaps round to the 
windie, claps it to wiv a smash an’ pulls the curtains ower it. 

‘Well, I kenned then by that token that it was aal ower 
wi Jim. She had him fast an’ nowt could be done, for 
interferin’ i’ them cases is warse than useless, but I was 
sair, sair grieved for him an’ his wee quiet bonny-faced 
wife, an’ I walked awa’ hame “callin’” that woman aal 
things I could lay my tongue to under heaven. 

‘Things went gradually from warse to warse ; he neg- 
lected his work an’ avoided his wife, an’ he became 
tarr’ble violent in his temper an’ nigh offered to fight me 
yence when I tried to argy wiv him upon his foolishness, 
Well, the crissis comes one night when his wife follows him 
to the Prospect Hoos an’ walks straight into the drorin’ 
room where him an’ the other woman was. He'd just been 
threatened by the viewer, d’ye see, wi’ gettin’ his notice if 
he didn’t pull hisself tegither, an’ knawin’ things were 
aaltegither wrang wiv him he just gans slap off to the 
woman oot o’ pure recklessness, for he was none o’ yo'r 
half an’ half gentlemen, an’ as he was gannin’ to the 
deevil, wey, he wud gan wiv a brass band, ye ken. 

‘His wife comes in upon them like a ghost, an’ never 
heedin’ the other woman cries tiv him, haudin’ oot her 
arms for him, “Oh, come back, Jim, come back, divvn’t 
break my heart!” 

‘Jim says nowt, but glares moodily on the ground, an’ 
there’s silence for a bit. Then the woman begins to laugh 
saftly tiv herself, eyein’ Jim’s missus scornfu’ like frae 
top to toe standin’ there, small an’ shabby-dressed an’ 
tearfu’ an’, “ Wey doesn’t thoo gan?” says she, “ here’s yo'r 
hooskeeper come to fetch thoo home!”’ she says. 

‘Jim gies a start at this an looks up wi’ blazing eyes at 
his temptress, then he says to his wife, ‘Gan home, Mary, 
gan home, this is no a fit place for thoo,’ an’ sae she gans 
awa’ saftly weepin’ like a desolate bairn. 

‘Soon as the door shuts he turns upon the other woman, 
an’ he says sternly, ‘ This is the end o’t, Susan, I’m gannin’ 
awa’ an’ yell never see me mair. You've plenty brass 
an’ can fend for yo’rself. I’ve given thoo my life an’ I can 
do nae mair—sae good-bye, my lass, for ever an’ aye.” 

‘But she rushes tiv him, an’ clasps her arms roond aboot 
his neck an’ sweethearts him an’ swears they must get 
married, but Jim, he puts her quietly awa’, an’ wiv a stone- 
set face gans oot o’ the hoos an’ straight for the shore. 

‘Tossin’ his cap on to the ground he walks right into the 
waters an’ begins swimmin’ oot, right oot into the sea 
there to droon hissel’ an’ his troubles straight awa’, 

‘Well, mevvies he was ower strong to be easy to droon ; 
mevvies the cold water cleared his mind a bit, an’ he 
thought shame on hissel’ to leave wife an’ bairns to shift 
for theirsels, anyhoo, as he said efter, when he saw the 
red light of a little schooner ridin’ waitin’ for the tide off 
the harbour, a thought cam’ into his brain, “ Wey not gan 
right awa’ an’ make a fresh start iv a fresh place?” 

‘The thought grows on him, an’ he swims oot to the 
schooner just as she was standin’ awa’ for London town, 
an’ he hails her an’ is taken on board i’ the nick o’ time. 
Another minute an’ she would have been oot o’ sight an’ 
hearin’ an’ Jim would have been a corpse in another ten 
minutes, I’s warn’d. 

‘Well, nowt is heard ov him for months an’ months. 
“ The Heckler ” carves an’ “ In memoriov’m ”’ on that head- 
stone ; his missus gans into “ blacks,” an’ the other woman 
leaves the Prospect Hoos an’ gans right awa’ from these 
parts. 

‘One day though Jim’s missus comes alang tiv us cryin’ 
an’ laughin’ aal at yence, haudin’ up a letter and kissin’ it 
between whiles. “It’s from Jim! Jim!” she cries, “ an’ 
Jim, sweet Jim, he kept hissel’ alive for me an’ Jackie an’ 
Sal, Oh he loves me yet, my Jim!” 
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‘Well it seems as hoo he had gan oot tiv Australia an’ 
efter a bit wanderin’ had gettened hissel’ a very canny 
sitivation at a gold mine, an’ he sends aff at yence for his 
missus an’ bairns an’ a week later awa they starts. 

‘They finds Jim doin’ first class when they gets there, 
an’ he went ahead like a hoos-o’-fire as soon as he gets 
his missus an’ bairns back tiv hissel’, an the past wiv its 
clartiness was just clean wiped out between them. 

‘An’ noo he’s the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor 0’ 
Ballarat or some such place, an’ cannot mak’ enough ov his 
missus and bairns, they say.’ 

‘ There’s some women mevwvies,’ added ‘ the Heckler’ in 
conclusion, ‘who wouldn’t have pardoned their man, but 
she was one o’ the sort that are just faithfu’ to death— 
nowt can tarr fy them aff, an’ it’s fair providential that it 
should be so, for there’s many men noo livin’ who wud just 
have been iv Hell lang syne else.’ Howarp Pease, 


EXHIBITIONS AND EXHIBITIONS 


S was to be expected, many and varied are the forms 
which have been adopted to commemorate the 
Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty’s reign, and among these 
there is one which certainly commends itself to popular 
favour, ‘an exhibition of the progress made in Her 
Majesty's reign in the art, science and trade of the 
country. It is to be regretted, however, that the Vic- 
torian Era Exhibitiun, as it is to be called, at Earl’s Court, 
instead of being merely a commercial speculation, has not 
been made a national undertaking ; for then it would have 
assumed proportions which we fear, for many reasons, it 
is not likely to develop in its present aspect. The pros- 
pectus which Mr. Imré Kiralfy, who is the director of the 
London Exhibitions Company, has issued is instructive 
reading. We learn from it, for instance, that whereas the 
directors are almost all of them gentlemen of the com- 
mercial class, whose main interests may be taken to lie in 
the financial success of the undertaking, the honorary 
‘committee of advice’ is presided over by the Duke of 
Cambridge, and has, by way of vice-presidents, the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, the Lord Mayor and Sir Edward Poynter. 
Then comes an interminable Jist of almost every notability 
of the day, from the President of the Royal Water Colour 
Society to Mrs. Keeley. Each one of the nine muses is 
represented by a distinguished gentleman—Melpomene, 
by Sir Henry Irving; Thalia, by Mr. Charles Wyndham ; 
Clio, by Mr. Clements Markham, Sir George Birdwood and 
a number of other well-known gentlemen; Euterpe, by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan and Sir Alexander Mackenzie; the 
interests of Terpsichore, although her name is not included 
in the list, will doubtless be looked after by Mr. Kiralfy 
himself, who will possibly give us a stupendous ballet illustra- 
ting events in the Queen’s reign. Women’s work has, by way 
of President the Duchess of Devonshire, Julia, Marchioness 
of Tweedale, and Lady Jeune being the honorary secre- 
taries. Political and social economy are taken in hand by 
Colonel Sir Edward Hill ; science is patronised by Sir John 
Donelly ; commerce by the Hon. Sir Stafford Northeote— 
in a word everybody seems to be in the swim, and all the 
celebrities of London have not hesitated to rush to the 
assistance of the promoters with a zeal and energy—a 
purely platonic zeal, doubtless—worthy of the largest 
shareholders. All this is very well and we have no fault 
to find with ihe enterprise or its patronage, so long as it is 
considered in the light of a pleasure resort, very much 
needed in London in the hot weather. But there is 
another side of the question to which we hasten to call 
attention. The Earl’s Court Exhibitions are the succes- 
sors of the series which were instituted by Mr. John 
Whitley, and have so far been merely sublimated 
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al fresco places of pleasure admirably organised and most 
respectably conducted. But when we hear of their being 
taken au sérieux we confess we feel a certain sense of 
alarm, for the buildings are of the most ephemeral character, 
and should a fire take place it would prove disastrous 
indeed, especially if (as we understand it to be desired) 
works of art of the highest importance were housed in 
these flimsy galleries which would burn like tinder. More- 
over, even assuming the insurances to be adequate, it is 
plain that money alone could not compensate owners or 
nation for irreparable losses. A Musical and Dramatic 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court might be made exceedingly 
interesting, and indeed, very valuable, if it were to 
confine itself to objects which, if they were destroyed, 
could easily be replaced; such as models of improved 
theatres, photographs, prints, costumes, etc. ete. ; but when 
it comes to a question of risk to pictures by Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Romney and Millais, and to ancient and even 
historical musical instruments of great value, it would be 
well for intending exhibitors to investigate the premises 
thoroughly before they finally decide to lend their property 
for exhibition. 

There is yet another side to this question. Whereas an 

Art Exhibition at Earl’s Court is but an additional attraction 
among many others of a far more popular character and 
better suited to its habitués, the mere fact of its existence 
is distinctly detrimental to the art galleries proper in the 
centre of London ; of the Academy, for instance, the Grafton 
and the New Galleries and others in Bond Street and its 
neighbourhood, and this is a matter which sould commend 
itself to the serious consideration of those Royal Acade- 
micians who have affixed their names by the score to this 
lengthy list of assistants. We learn that long before the 
Victorian Era Exhibition was thought of a Dramatic and 
Musical Exhibition of an international character had been 
in contemplation at the Grafton Gallery, and it is decided 
that it shall take place, notwithstanding the opposition 
one at West Brompton. It has by way of patron the 
Prince of Wales, and Sir Henry Irving as chairman. Now 
there is not the least reason why the two exhibitions should 
not take place simultaneously, but it stands to reason that 
intending exhibitors would be wiser if they lent their more 
precious works of art to the Galleries in Grafton Street, 
which are built of stone, than in sending them to Earl’s Court 
where, however beautiful and however valuable they may 
be, if a disaster were to occur the loss would be irretrievable. 
If Earl’s Court would confine itself to its legitimate sphere, 
which, as we have already pointed out is that of affurding 
pleasant out-door recreation combined with a fair amount 
of instruction, which men need not take to heart, all would 
be well ; but we confess we feel a certain amount of amaze- 
ment in finding a private enterprise as liberally patronised 
by persons in the highest walks of official life as if it were 
a national undertaking, such as, we believe, is to be the 
great International Exhibition which, according to some 
authorities, is to take place in the first year of the new 
century. Notwithstanding, we wish the Earl's Court 
Exhibition all the good in the world. All we hope is that 
our word of warning to intending exhibitors of precious 
works of art will be taken in the spirit in which it is 
intended. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


R. JEROME K. JEROME has let the cat out of the 

bag. When he arranged for that telegram from 
English ‘authors’ ‘to Gallant Greece,’ what was_ his 
motive? The encouragement of that tiny nationality in its 
determination, or disposition, to defy the Powers? Well, 
he does not say so. Writing in his own weekly periodical, 
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To-day, he gives quite another reason for the demonstra- 
tion. ‘It has occurred to a few of us,’ he says, ‘to give 
the cheap wits of the Turkish press in London a brilliant 
opportunity.’ So that was the object—was it ?—of the 
telegram conveying ‘ to Gallant Greece’ the ‘sympathy ’ of 
Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, Mr. Frankfort Moore, Mr, F. W. Robin- 
son, Mr. W. Watson, Mr. I. Zangwill, Mr. Jerome himself, 
and afew others not so well-known either by work or 
name. So far as I can see, ‘the cheap wits of the Turkish 
Press in London ’—if such a Press exists—have taken no 
particular notice of the telegram, which vies in unpracti- 
cality with the communication which a number of 
‘ British authors’ were good enough to address to the 
American nation some time ago. ‘The desire for self- 
advertisement is no doubt strong in British as in other 
authors, but it is to be hoped that they will have the good 
sense not to engage in any more international perform- 
ances of this sort. Advertisement they get, no doubt; 
but is it of a kind worth having ? 

It looks as ifthe nation would have to establish a Censor- 
ship in the matter of novels as well as of plays. Some limit 
must be placed to the licence indulged in by fictionists in 
the way of titles. The paragraphists say that Miss Beatrice 
Harraden has written a story which she proposes to call 
I, too, have passed through Wintry Terrors. Now, who is 
going to indulge in a mouthful of that sort? Will 
Smith’s and Mudie’s customers do so? If they are wise 
(and if Miss Harraden carries out the threat ascribed to 
her) they will cut the thing down to Wintry Terrors and 
be done with it. 





‘Have you Miss Harraden’s MWintry 
Terrors?’ One cannot be expected to say more than that. 
Wiatry terrors indeed! Terrors of this appalling kind 
seem to come to us all the year round. 

Talking of fictionists, a new order or species appears to 
be arising—I mean the actor- or the actress-novelist. It 
is some time since Miss Gertrude Warden figured on the 
boards, but I presume she has not quite deserted ‘ the pro- 
fession,’ and it was only the other day that she brought 
out a tale called The Wooing of a Fairy. Not so long ago, 
too, a member of the Haymarket company—not a very 
prominent member, I should suppose—-Mr. Cosmo Hamilton 
—came out with a story whose name | forget. They would 
seem to be literary at the Haymarket, for yet another 
actor engaged there—Mr. George Gamble—is to be repre- 
sented shortly by a tale cailed A Farrago of Folly. A book 
of fiction by Mr. Charles Charrington, the actor, is now cur- 
rent; and Mr. Charrington’s wife,Miss Janet Achurch, has a 
‘novelette’ in one of the March magazines. Miss Florence 
Farr (who played in losmersholm) has written a short novel 
published by Mr. Lane, and another lady whose novels 
find readers—Miss Clara Lemore—was formerly in ‘the 
profession.’ A novel by Miss Emily Soldene was produced 
some months ago. Is it not too bad of actors and actresses 
to enter thus the literary arena? Our novelists, male and 
female, should retaliate by going on the stage. 

The obituary notices of Dr. Ebenezer Cobham Brewer 
have given but a faint idea of the versatility and industry 
of that writer. Plenty of references have been made to 
his Guide to Science, his Phrase and Fable, his Historic Note- 
book and his leader's Handbook, but what are these among 
so many? Not often does one come across a man of such 
various interests as Dr. Brewer. He wrote histories 
of France and of Germany, Guides to the history of 
Greece and Rome, a Practical Chronology, a Dictionary of 
Miracles, a Guide to English Composition, a book on Sound 
and its Phenomena, a treatise on Book-keeping by Double 
Entry (!), a Guide to Christian Evidences, an Etymological and 
Pronouncing Dictionary, a work on Errors in Speech and 
Spelling, and another on Constance Naden and Hylo-Idealism 
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(whatever that may be). His best known productions have 
always seemed to me the least valuable—full of curious 
and interesting and useful information, but rather hap- 
hazard in choice and treatment of topic (a fact accounted 
for by the statement that they were compiled in the main 
from one huge commonplace book). 

I see that a London publisher promises a reprint of 
John Hall Stevenson’s Makarony Fables. These are not so 
familiar (by name, if in any other way) as Stevenson’s Crazy 
Tales, They belong to 1768, and are in verse of an 
irregular kind. We are not told whether the same writer’s 
Fables for Grown Gentlemen are also to be reprinted. These 
belong to 1761-70, and have merit of a kind. Stevenson, 
ought, indeed, to be a favourite with the professional 
author, if only because he started one of his ‘Fables’ with 
the following quatrain :— 


Let him alone ; he’s a Reviewer, 
By such vile trash he gets his bread ; 
And for that reason, soyez seur (sic), 
I{e well deserves a broken head. 
The Society of Authors should take this for a motto, 
Stevenson's Crazy Tales, by the way, was privately printed 
in 1894, 

It is interesting to know that a reproduction of the 
Bayard Series of booklets is contemplated. This series 
was begun in 1867, the ‘initial’ volume being a transla- 
tion of M. de Berville’s Story of the Chevalier Bayard. 
Among other volumes were Rochefoucauld’s [e/flections, 
Cowley’s Essays, Beckford’s Vathek, Johnson’s Lasselas, 
Hazlitt’s Round Table, Browne's leligio Medici, Chester- 
field’s Letlers to his Son, Bonaparte’s Table Talk, Welling- 
ton’s Maxims and Opinions, and so forth. To this series 
Mr. Robert Buchanan contributed Ballad Poetry of the 
Affections, and Mr. Swinburne wrote for it an introduction 
to a selection from the poems of Coleridge. Altogether 
it was a very interesting collection of little books, neatly 
and prettily got up, and very creditable to the publishers. 
Since then, of course, such series of reprints have become 
common enough. ‘All can raise the flower now, For all 
have got the seed.’ 

The promised selection of Aphorisms by Landor will be 
welcome. Landor has yet to be properly popularised 
among us. America had a book of extracts from Landor 
presented to it forty years ago, and twenty years ago came 
the volume of Landor Cameos, compiled by E. C. Stedman 
and T. B, Aldrich. Here in England the public has had 
nothing of the kind save Mr. Sidney Colvin’s anthology of 
Landor in the Golden Treasury series—a very charming 
compendium. A reprint of Mr. Kipling’s Departmental 
Ditties is promised, and was, indeed, to be looked for about 
this time. I acquired my copy of the Di/lies somewhere 
about seven years ago; the book bore the imprint of 
Messrs. Thacker, Spink and Co., of Calcutta, and in the 
following year it reached its fifth edition. It is not nearly 
so well known as the tales or the later ballads, and 
possibly it would disappoint those admirers of Mr. Kipling 
who came to it freshly now. 

By the way, seeing that 7’he Seven Seas is the title of 
one of Mr. Kipling’s volumes as well as of one of his lyries, 
are Messrs. Ward and Lock quite justified in giving the 
name of ‘Seven Seas’ to a series of books announced by 
them? Mr. Kipling has made the title his own, and would 
seem to have an exclusive right to it. 

In Mr. Waugh’s Pamphlet Series, the dramatic pamphlets, 
I observe, are to be edited by Mr. Thomas Seccombe. This, 
I presume, is the Mr. Seccombe who edited in 1894 
the Lives of Twelve Bad Men, and in 1895 the Strange 
Adventures of Munchausen. 

Literary history, I should say, is not one of the strong 
points of the journalistic M.P., familiarly known as ‘ Tay 
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Pay.’ __ riting the other day about Mrs. Norton he made 
concerning her several misstatements for which, on Sunday 
Jast, he had the grace to apologise. That he should 
blunder in the matter, however, would seem to be fated, 
for he went on to make a gratuitous reference to Mrs. 
Norton’s marriage late in life to a certain ‘Sir Walter 
Maxwell Stirling "—this being ‘ Tay Pay’s’ way of writing 
tbe name of Sir William Stirling Maxwell. After this, 
what can one say ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 
EGYPT. NO. 2 (1897) 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Gizeh, 8th March, 1897. 

S1R,—It must not be supposed from anything I may have 
said in my preceding letters that I am opposed to the re- 
conquest of the Soudan. On the contrary, I most ardently 
desire to see the southern frontier pushed back to where it 
was ages ago when first I saw the light. The ancient land 
of Egypt may be likened to a palm tree: a tall, slender branch- 
less stem, roots stretching far south among the great waters of 
Central Africa, and a feathery tuft of richest foliage, inter- 
spersed with clusters of golden fruit, spreading out to the north 
to form the Delta. To put the case in more prosaic fashion, 
the whole region is simply a groove worn through the desert 
by the Nile, and rendered habitable by his life-giving currents. 

Egypt and the Eastern Soudan are one and indivisible. It 
would be as reasonable to look for perennial produce from a 
beheaded palm-tree as to expect prosperity and lasting stability 
in an Egypt severed from her natural foundations. Putting 
the matter another way, it may be said that the Delta is the 
brain-containing head, Middle and Upper Egypt the long, 
slender body, and the Niles, white and blue, the two legs, with- 
out which progress is impossible. Any wound or injury inflicted 
on one or other of the sections is felt by the three, and, if severe 
enough, will bring about mortification and death. Beyond all 
doubt, Egypt, from springs to sea, should be under one con- 
trol; for the Nile—branchless and rootless during twelve 
hundred miles of his course—is the great artery which gives 
life to an otherwise barren land. His stream is mighty, and 
at times resistless; but all the same, it would not be impossible 
to divert it. 

Talking of heads, etc., 1 wonder whether the striking profile 
drawn on the map by the Nile has been generally noticed? 
Forehead in Lower Egypt, spectacle-rest at Assouan or Kalab- 
sheh, point of nose at Dongola, mouth formed by the Atbara, 
and long straggling beard by the Niles. Truly a formidable 
looking Arab Sheikh who has crossed the Red Sea in order to 
overrun Africa! A skilled observer can see his eye peeping 
out at Berenice, under Ras Benass. He is getting old and 
impotent though, as may be seen by his wrinkled brow, pimply 
nose, and sunken cheeks, and it is high time for the obsolete 
gentleman to make room for his uncle* like the good little boy 
Tommy. 

Lord Cromer ventures to think that as regards the Soudan 
the main facts of the case lie within a very small compass. 
‘ After the destruction of General Hicks’s army in the autumn of 
1883, the temporary abandonment of the outlying provinces of 
the Soudan was imposed on the Egyptian Government by the 
facts of the situation.’ For the life of me I cannot see how 
this deduction follows from the premisses, In the first place it 
was a sin and a shame to allow poor Hicks to go to his fate 
with such arabbdle, and of this no one was better aware than 
the ill-fated general himself. Next, the proper thing to have 
done when the catastrophe occurred was to appeal to England. 
If the slavery and atrocity platforms had been judiciously 
worked the whole affair would have run on wheels. The 
temporary abandonment of the Egyptian Soudan—which at the 
time was not by any means qualified as temporary—was a 
terrible confession of weakness, and to it alone was due that 
temporary galvanising into life of Mahdism which has cost us 
so dear. Writing in January 1885, Lord Cromer saist— 


The English being the Lost Tribes are, o/ course, the avuncular rela- 
tions of Ishmael’s progeny. 


; Egypt. No. 15 (1885), Presented to Parliament, June 1835, 
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‘ Egypt has, in fact, neither the men, the money, nor the admin- 
istrative capacity to undertake such a task’ as ‘the direct 
government of the Soudan from Cairo.’ The scuttle was con- 
sequently insisted on, in spite of the strenuous opposition of 
Cherif Pasha, who was then Prime Minister; and now that 
blood has been poured out like water, and the country rendered 
desolate by the wholesale destruction of the sakiahs, the 
business has to be recommenced aé initio. 

It all comes of a lamentable lack of insight into the qualities 
of the Egyptian fellah on the part of men who ought to have 
known better. In a despatch dated November 20, 1884, Lord 
Northbrook wrote : ‘It is impossible to conceal the fact that 
no great confidence is placed by most of the best authorities in 
the fighting qualities of the Egyptian army. .. . The natives 
of Egypt do not appear to possess the qualities which are 
required to form really reliable troops.’ Other notabilities 
followed in the same strain, and in spite of the testimony of 
history the bad name thus given unfortunately stuck fast. 
Hicks’s and Baker’s men were untrained, and what was worse 
they had no confidence in their officers. That they were bound 
to come to grief was a foregone conclusion, but this is no 
excuse for the inconsequent and shortsighted maligning of a 
whole nation. Under similar circumstances the bravest troops 
in the world would have turned cowards. The Generals were 
both of them bound to make the attempt, but to the statesmen 
who permitted the foredoomed expeditions the lion’s share of 
odium is due. 

When the Egyptian frontier was established at Wady Halfa, 
the arguments in favour of the retention of the Soudan were 
just as cogent as they areto-day. Nothing will ever persuade 
me that it was not the bounden duty of those in authority at 
the time to do all that was in their power to prevent the triumph 
of savagery and barbarism. No sacrifice should have been 
shrunk from in such a cause. If as I have already said, the 
case had been properly put before the British public the 
appalling anarchy and misrule depicted by Slatin Pasha would 
never have occurred, and the records of the human race need 
have been spared one damning blot.—I am, etc., PYRAMID. 


REVIEWS 
AN UNMANLY ASSAULT 


Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland. By OLIVE SCHREINER. 
London : Unwin. 


There is a trick that is popular with the lower class of cumin, 
by which he discharges mud or offal at a passer-by, and runs for 
refuge behind the skirts of a woman or a priest. Miss Olive 
Schreiner, in her courageous way, has improved upon this pro- 
cess. Anxious to fling dirt wtth impunity upon the Chartered 
Company and Mr. Rhodes, her former idol, she screens herself 
behind a figure the most inviolable. To use quite plain and 
coarse terms, such as the occasion compels, she engages Jesus 
Christ to hold a brief for the prosecution. Ifthis sort of device 
commends itself to any class of fellow Christians to whom she 
desires to appeal, we reserve our pity, but have nothing further 
to say on the question of its indecency. It remains for us to 
treat her book, if it is worth treating at all, from a purely secular 
point of view ; at the same time protesting, if we are forced 
into language savouring of irreverence, that Miss Schreiner is 
responsible for the unpleasant matter that soils our hand. 
And first it may be clearly said that her attempt to vilify Mr. 
Rhodes is certain, in the case of all rational readers, to influence 
their feelings in her victim’s favour by the mere transparency 
of her malice. Whether the damning imputations which she 
advances with so cruel and dishonest a vindictiveness be 
true or not can matter little to one whose sex and irrespon- 
sibility protect her from all fear of consequences. But she 
overreaches herself with such patent stupidity that the most 
careless reader can correct her logic, the most ignorant her 
history. Her selected blacks, for example, are all spotless 
martyrs. But surely the rumours were not absolutely unfounded 
that told us of murders committed in cold blood, without a 
whisper of warning, by these same Matabele and Mashonas, 
Yet here are the words of the ‘Jew of Palestine,’ where he 
quotes with approval from the speech of a local minister :— 
‘Shall men belonging to one of the mightiest races of earth 
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creep softly on their bellies to attack an unwarned neighbour ; 
when even the Kaffir has again and again given notice of 
war, saying, “ Be ready, on such and such a day I come to 
fight you?”’ Again ‘the stranger’ is made to scoff angrily 
at the idea of the Chartered Company calling itself Christian. 
*“ Are you Christian?” A storm broke across the stranger’s 
features : he rose to his feet. ‘‘ Why, of course, we are!” 
said Peter ; “we're all Christians, we English.” ... “Is the 
Chartered Company Christian also?” he asked. ‘ Yes, oh yes,’ 
said Peter. “ What is a Christian?” asked the stranger.’ Now, 
various charges, rightly or wrongly, have been brought 
against the Chartered Company. ,They have, for instance, 
been accused of the hypocrisy of promoting their personal 
ambitions under the guise of a patriotism shadowed by the 
British flag. But when have their worst enemies ever charged 
them with posing as the heralds of Christianity among the 
heathen? Miss Schreiner’s imputation is misplaced. Had she 
chosen to cast reflections upon the manner in which the 
name ‘Christian’ has been worked, in the case of Crete, for 
party purposes by such a paper as the Daily Chronicle, much 
might have been said in support of such a charge. But here it 
is too ridiculously baseless. Again we consider, on the grounds 
of right reasoning, since good taste is not in the question at 
all, that Miss Schreiner is unfortunate in seeking authority for 
her arguments in the Old Testament. We are reluctant to 
imitate her method of citing Scripture for her purpose ; but it is 
plain that, if ancient Hebrew writings are to be adduced in 
condemnation of the conquest of one people by another, then 
we cannot ignore the methods by which the chosen people of 
Israel secured the promised land. It is the fashion to-day to 
prospect for gold, instead of sinking for ‘ milk and honey’ ; but 
this does not greatly affect the parallel: and, as regards the 
treatment of natives, there is little enough distinction to be 
traced when you compare the means employed by us in the 
conquest of our Canaan with the tactics of the ancient Israelites 
under Joshua and others. And, @ frofos of Israel, mu/atis 
mutandis, what a gallant Jael Miss Schreiner would make to the 
Sisera of Mr. Rhodes! 

For the style of the book, the narrative begins lamely with 
a prevalent weakness for ‘and which, but it improves as it 
advances. It has, as we might expect, the right local colour 
clearly suggested without being forced. Not so much can be 
said for the rather obvious rhetoric so lavishly assigned to ‘the 
stranger.’ On the other hand, the long silence which he main- 
tains at first while the boy prattles unreservedly of his pecca- 
dillos, gives a certain rude strength to a situation about the 
seemliness of which we have declined to make remark. If 
Trooper Halket lacks the picturesqueness of Mr. Kipling’s 
Tommies, it is not for any undue reticence concerning black 
women and ‘ bloody niggers.’ Miss Schreiner carries it all off 
with a certain air of initiation, that still leaves us wondering 
if it is mere masculine prejudice in a critic that makes out- 
spoken language always appear more decent when the writer 
is a man and not an emancipated woman. But here we are 
compensated by the irresistibly ludicrous way in which Miss 
Schreiner allows the homely character of Halket’s diction to 
change with the change of his sentiments under the influence 
of ‘the stranger’s’ old-world language. This is an example of 
the trooper’s early manner: ‘She was thirty, if she was a day, 
Fellows don’t generally fancy women that age ; they like slips 
of girls. But I set my heart on her the day I saw her. She 
belonged to the chap I was with... There was a devil of a 
row about his getting her, too; she’d got a nigger husband 
and two children... most people wouldn’t have fancied a 
nigger girl who'd had two nigger children, but I didn’t mind; 
it’s all the same to me. And I tell you she worked. ... There 
weren't many flies on her, I tell you.’ But when‘ the stranger’ 
urges him to carry a message to England on behalf of the 
oppressed, this is the trooper’s new manner: ‘And if I should 
go to England and cry aloud, they would say, “ Who is this 
who comes preaching to a great people? Js not his mother 
with us, anda washerwoman?”’ ‘This last sentence is a very 
perfect burlesque upon the language of the Hebrew Prophets. 
But Miss Schreiner does not always draw her inspirations 
from the ancients. Much of her work is a kind of blend of 
Marie Corelli and Mr. Stead. All which is pitiful to note in 
the case of a writer whose Séory of an African Farm showed 
so excellent a promise of strength. Traces of her early vigour 
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survive; but it is sadly abused. That a work is merely 
wanting in refinement does not make it powerful, as we are 
invited to believe; nor can just any kind of art excuse the 
absence of honesty. If the book is primarily intended for 
readers interested in South Africa, of these we can neither 
commend it to the friends of Mr. Rhodes, for unless their sense 
of humour save them they must be hurt; nor to the rational 
among his opponents, for it would insult their intelligence. 
Indeed, the best we can say for the book is that it is not always 
actually dull ; but the same may be said of many other nasty 
things that leave a bad taste in the mouth. 


THE WILD SOUTH-WEST 


County Histories of Scotland: Dumfries and Galloway. By 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 


Sir Walter has somewhere a story of an Englishman who 
was belated while travelling in the South of Scotland early in 
last century. Having reached a village after all the world was 
abed, he knocked at many doors in search of a lodging for the 
night. There was small faith put in land-louping strangers 
there, however ; so each cautious householder bade him go 
further on his way. At last he exclaimed in desperation, afver 
one of these ineffective parleys: ‘Are there any Christians in 
this place?’ The reply was prosaic enough: ‘ Na, na, there’s 
nae Christians here aboot ; we’re a’ Johnstones and Jardines.’ 
Perhaps the gleam of very Scots humour may have lit for a 
moment the Cimmerian darkness of that traveller’s outlook. 
But never by atouch of grace and not often by a gleam of 
humour is the gloom relieved which a conscientious perusal of 
this History has brought upon the reviewer’s soul. Most of 
the incidents in it were already more or less familiar to him as 
moments in the larger history of Scotland; but the fore- 
shortening effect of bringing them together within the compass 
of a local history has exaggerated painfully the crudeness and 
squalor and hideous violence of it all. He closes the book 
with a feeling of no small disrespect for that human race (to 
come no nearer home) to which he has the misfortune to belong ; 
and as for Galloway and Dumfries, the belief grows rank in 
him that there never were any Christians there, but only wild 
Maxwells and Johnstones and Kennedys and a whole rabble 
of criminal kings, treacherous nobles, savage followers, and 
every variety of habitual maniac. 

The author is not to blame for an impression which is given 
inevitably by the nature of his subject. Yet certain preposses- 
sions of his, both as scholar and man of family, may have con- 
tributed, in so far as they have led him to deal more at length 
with the province which, however interesting to a student of 
Celtic archeology, and however endeared to the laird of Mon- 
reith by hereditary ties, was distinctly the more unruly, not to 
say savage region of the two. If Sir Herbert Maxwell has 
a closer regard for all that is of Galloway than for anything 
that is of Dumfries, it may be forgiven him, and a certain in- 
equality of kindness is not out of keeping here, not inappro- 
priate. For there was from of old, be it understood, only 
constrained kindness or none at all as between those two 
regions, by reason that the Dumfriesians were of the same 
ethnic stock as the other lowlanders, whereas the Gallovidians 
were marked off as an extreme Celtic remnant, a people who 
were called Stranger-Gaels by the other Celtic populations 
to north and south. They were and continued to be ‘unco’ 
folk in both senses of that good Scots word—at once alien and 
ungentle. Hence, we fear, comes much of the aforesaid general 
impression as of a monotonous lack of Christian grace per- 
vading the book. Not that the Atecott Picts of Galloway are 
without their patron in the calendar. St. Ninian brought them 
the gospel in 396 and founded a priory at Whithorn. No 
traces of that priory now exist, but Sir Herbert Maxwell is 
able to boast that ‘It is perhaps to Whithorn, alone among 
the towns of Scotland, that honour is due for having maintained 
the worship of the Almighty for fifteen hundred years,’ In 
another place he remarks upon the scantiness and the archi- 
tectural insignificance of the ecclesiastical foundations of Dum- 
friesshire as compared with those of Galloway. We may either 
suppose that the Church strengthened its hands where the 
struggle was hardest or that there were more frequent and 
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more poignant occasions in Galloway than elsewhere for 


bringing forth the fruits of repentance. At any rate Galloway 
was notoriously prone to keep an open mind as between the 
old faith and the new, just as it long hesitated whether it should 
make fellowship with England or Scotland in the struggle of 
races, or rather of polities and kingdoms. Galloway and Dum- 
fries are much traversed in the history of the War of Scottish 
Independence. Not merely because their position made them— 
especially Dumfries—the natural stage over which the tumult 
of invasion and counter invasion came and went, but also be- 
cause the relation of the greater lords of these regions to the 
English king—through their possession of estates in the south— 
gave additional force to the claims of Edward and multiplied 
the possibilities of those breaches of faith which fill the gaps of 
history. 

The house of Balliol was beloved by Galloway and not 
without good reason, wherefore Galloway was on the side of 
England both before and after Bannockburn. The family of 
Bruce was associated with the rival country, but it also held 
fiefs in England (whereof Hatfield, by the way, was a parcel), 
wherefore he who afterwards became King Robert fought against 
Wallace and harried his countrymen so well as to provoke the 
praises of Longshanks—all to secure a favourable settlement of 
these English estates, about which he had some cause for anxiety. 
Allowing for the difference between the racial orale of a Nor- 
man lord in one age and that of a Highland chief in another, 
the case affords an interesting precedent parallel to Mr. Lang’s 
reading of the motives of Glengarry. But when his father’s 
death made Bruce the representative of the claims of his line 
to the Scottish Crown he began plotting against his sovereign 
lord of England—at the very moment when he was binding 
himself by the most sacred oaths to be true to no tie or 
interest which conflicted with loyalty to Edward. Finally the 
murder of a man in a church at Dumfries compelled him to 
declare himself, and he liberated his country in the effort to 
escape the punishment of his crime. Many worse crimes than 
his fall to be mentioned in most chapters of this book, but the 
after-acts of glorious consequence are never repeated on that or 
any scale. Thus in the history of the Maxwells and Johnstones 
that affair of the murder beyond the house of Beal was so 
typical that one sees no reason why it should have become so 
famous ; unless the unusual fact that the murderer was executed 
be reason enough. Sir Herbert Maxwell is able, however, 
to point to some more creditable moments in the history of his 
name. Thus the fifth Lord Maxwell tried to keep faithfully a 
bond—to betray his country, if possible, to England—which had 
been exacted from him by Henry VIII. when the latter held him 
a prisoner of war in the Tower of London, Having been sent 
home along with other nobles to execute this mission, he was 
pressed by Arran to break his parole—if a man can be said to 
be on parole who has left a son as hostage—and to join the 
Scottish army in opposing English invasion. But he replied, 
‘I am the Kingis Majestyis prisoner, trustyng ye wyll not have 
me dysonneryd. But if I do go [back to England], what are 
you the wekar?... Are you not Governor? Do I not leve 
behynd me all my servauntes, all my tenauntes, my landes and 
my goodes ; what nede you fere, whethur I go or tary.’ ’Tis 
not much, perhaps; but in the dearth of honourable 
instances it is worth recording. This same Maxwell—a well- 
meaning man, apparently, but much ill-used by the chances of 
the time—carried a Bill through the Scottish Parliament making 
it lawful ‘to all our souirane Ladyis liegis to haif the Haly 
Writ, baith the New Testament and the Auld, in the vulgar 
toung in Inglis or Scottes’—z.e., English or Gaelic—‘ of ane 
gude and trew translatioun ; and that thai sal incur na crimes 
for thehefing or reding of the samin, prouiding alwayis that 
na Man despute or hold oppunzeonis under the pains contenit 
in the Actis of Parliament.’ Such a resolution does not go far 
to establish the reign of tolerance, and in fact the dawn of the 
Reformation only darkens the historic picture here presented, 
To the wild temper of the south-west were now added the 
sombre motives of fanaticism and religious mania, and free 
access to the Gospel seems to have had for its immediate effect 
the making of human nature a little uglier than before. We 
would not willingly hold a brief for either Claverhouse or 
Turner or Grierson of Lag, yet the worst rigours of these men 
were clean deeds of chivalry, done with honourable sanction, 
when compared with the hellish practices of the Saints in the day 
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of their safety. Witch-torturing was not more in vogue in Dum- 
fries and Galloway than in other parts of Scotland, but it 
furnishes here a few pages of concentrated horror which one 
cannot read without exclaiming, O for one hour of that 
Dundee ! 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has not managed to make the history 
of the Scottish South-West pleasant reading and perhaps that 
were an impossible task to set any man. Yet something might 
have been done had the writer been less of an antiquarian and 
known how to generalise his information at the right place, had 
he been less careful to fill up his pages with proper names at 
every turn and been at more pains to give to local events their 
due atmosphere of national feeling. Still, a book by him could 
not but abound in passages of curious information, and the 
present one will afford much profitable digging to the 
industrious. But why does he talk of ‘ Scott’s spirited ballad, 
The Lids of Wamfthray, and why does the index ignore Joseph 
Train (twice or thrice mentioned in the book) from whom Sir 
Walter learned all he knew of Galloway ? 


A MUSICIAN’S MEMOIRS 


The Autobiography of Kari von Dittersdorf. Translated from 
the German by A. D. COLERIDGE. London: Bentley. 


Apart from a single opera, der Apotheken, the name of Karl 
von Dittersdorf is not very familiar except to the student of 
the history of music. He was one of those who have just 
missed a lasting celebrity: just failed to secure an assured 
niche in the temple of fame. Yet in his time he was a notable 
figure: a power even; the friend of potentates and princes, 
and—what is more to the point perhaps—the accepted intimate 
on equal terms of musicians like Gluck or Haydn, whose 
reputations have better withstood the ravage of the bleaching 
years. One obvious reason for this, of course, lies in the fact 
that he was a great violinist rather than a great composer. 
But his own generation, regarding him possibly in the fore- 
shortened perspective of contemporary criticism, ranked him 
high among the musicians of the day. Some touch of genius 
he must have had, some personal charm, which he put into his 
life rather than into his art. Yet even if his work as a musician 
has come to possess mainly an antiquarian interest, that of his 
autobiography still retains a singular freshness. It is a strange 
world, that Germany of the middle or latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century to which the biography introduces us, its rococo 
culture imported mainly from France or Italy, and blending 
but uncouthly with the native product. Heine in his His/ory 
of Religion and Philosophy in Germany has already touched in, 
with the fine point of his irony, the history of that strange 
rapprochement between what were ultimately irreconcilable 
elements. For music alone of all the arts the Teutonic spirit 
remained undiluted by the foreign infusion. Of this, however, 
in the biography not a word; or indeed for that matter of 
anything serious. Wars or revolutions are for Dittersdorf 
mere episodes—stage-directions in the opera of life—which 
cause a shifting of the scene; or the loss of a patron: not 
however a very serious matter, as a fresh one was generally 
forthcoming. The serious business of life for him were the 
arpeggios, the cadenzas of his last concerto ; about these alone 
is he deliberate. Born at Vienna in 1739, at the early age of 
twelve he had attained such proficiency on the violin that he 
gained admission into the orchestra of Prince von Hildburg- 
hausen, who undertook at the same time to complete Ditters- 
dorf’s education. This prince, as he is described in the auto- 
biography, resembles rather the typical grandee in a Gilbertian 
comedy, than the nephew of an actually reigning prince ; and 
the life at Schlosshof, whither the prince and his retinue, the 
majority of whom were musicians, moved in the summer from 
Vienna, reads like some unpublished page from Prince Otto. It 
was here that Dittersdorf met the famous Italian Arima donna, 
Vittoria Tesi, for whom the Padre Metastacio had written 
Zenobia and Semiramide ; and who created important parts in 
two of Handel’s operas. Here also he made the acquaintance 
of Gluck ; a friendship which in his subsequent career Ditters- 
dorf found of great value. As Dittersdorf grew up he became 
the prime organiser of the musical ///es champétres which were 
the favourite recreation of the prince. The visit of the Emperor 
Francis was the occasion for a peculiarly magnificent display of 
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the prince’s musical ingenuity. Peasants, carefully drilled by 
Dittersdorf, and hidden in the tops of trees break into a chorus ; 
or a spectacular performance is arranged in which bears, wild- 
boars and goats, disguised as harlequins or clowns are set 
growling to the accompaniment of the prince’s orchestra, to 
whom orders had been given that all the instruments should be 
carefully played out of tune. ‘Show me the hypochondriac, who 
could remain unmoved by such a spectacle,’ cries Dittersdorf 
enthusiastically, The Emperor seems to have been vastly 
entertained, for with a spirit no less fantastic than that of the 
prince, he leaves four of his horses tied by their tails to the 
manger, together with a polite note begging the prince to 
accept them in toker of his appreciation of the arrangements 
made for his amusement. 

Into this world of symphonies and scenic effects, the Seven 
Years War must have broken as a rough intrusion. The prince 
started for the campaign accompanied by fourteen members of 
his orchestra, Dittersdorf among the number, and kept them by 
him till the actual commencement of hostilities ; when they were 
sent back under the protection of two squadrons of cavalry. 
Shortly after the close of the war the reigning prince of Hild- 
burghausen died and Dittersdorf’s patron, the direct heir being 
a minor, was forced to assume the regency of the dukedom. As 
there was already an orchestra at the Ducal court, the prince 
passed his own on to the imperial orchestra at Vienna. Ditters- 
dorf shortly after this madea journey to Italy in company with 
Gluck, following much the same route which Mendelssohn took 
afterwards. But therethe similarityends. For Italy apparently 
produced no impression upon him. He is entirely preoccupied 
with his own successes ; how he took the town of Bologna by 
storm, performing one of his own concertos in San Paolo; for 
which, as he refused all payment, the chapter rewarded him 
with ‘over twenty pounds of candied fruits,’ a large assortment 
of silk stockings, and ‘twelve larger and twelve smaller relics 
which were all set in silver filigree.’ Or how Ferini, the famous 
singer, sent the butler disguised as a brigand to present him 
with a watch. On his return to Vienna, he made the acquaint- 
ance of Haydn, ‘that amiable Joseph Haydn,’ as he calls him. 
Dittersdorf also tecame conductor of the orchestra of the Bishop 
of Grosswardein ; a somewhat worldly ecclesiastic, who even- 
tually got himself into trouble with the Empress Maria Theresa, 
for allowing secular performances during Lent. The Bishop, in 
terror of losing his bishopric, disbanded his orchestra. The 
Prince Bishop of Breslau Schofgotsch—the ‘airy dissolute Schof- 
gotsch’ of Carlyle’s description—offered Dittersdorf the post of 
Furstmeister to the principality of Neisse, a post for which his 
familiarity with country life at Schlosshof was apparently con- 
sidered an adequate qualification. He rose to various posts in 
the principality ; living nominally at Johannisburgh, but spend- 
ing most of his time rushing about Germany, giving or attend- 
ing concerts. He remained in the prince’s service till shortly 
before the latter’s death in 1795, when he fell into disfavour and 
retired on a small pension. 

The story of Dittersdorf’s life, as unfolded in the autobio- 
graphy, points no moral; there are none of the orthodox 
struggles of genius, poor but deserving. On the whole the 
world treated him rather better than he deserved. It lent him 
money: it applauded his music. He seems to have lived 
chronically in debt ; but the vicissitudes of life charmed him for 
their own sake. At one time we hear of him running away 
from Vienna because he owes seventy gulden ; at another he is 
spending seven hundred on a couple of suits to do honour to 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, whose coronation he attended ; 
for which he expected to receive a substantial douceur, having 
been ‘ officially assured’ that this would be forthcoming. But 
though disappointed, he returns to Johannisburgh without 
bitterness, ‘met,’ as he says delightfully, ‘ by the smiling faces 
of my family, and the friendly but inquiring glances of my 
creditors.’ ,The highest praise is due to the translator Mr. 
Coleridge for having preserved in his translation the author’s 
genial maivelé; his sunny frankness, which in less skilful 
hands might have lapsed into mere vulgarity. The book has 
its pathetic side, as Mr. Coleridge points out in his preface ; 
having been dictated from a sick bed, and finished only two 
days before the author’s death. In the last few pages some- 
thing approaching real sadness breaks in to mar his usual tone 
of easy Bohemianism. ‘ My things disappear,’ he writes, ‘one 
after the other to the tune of one third, or even less than one- 
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third I suppose, of their real value; and when they are all 
gone, what then?’ He has become a burden to his friends ; he 
has squandered his health; ‘ abrepit non intellecta senectus:’ 
and he finds himself grown old with a temperament untuned 
to the resignation of the evening years. Still there is no hint 
of tragedy ; only something of the child’s bewilderment at the 
unexpected unkindness of things. The autobiography ends 
bravely with a tag from Horace, ‘cur his animis incolumes non 
redeunt genz:’ and perhaps the regret that there was one 
concerto to which the great Aafellmeister would allow no da 


capo. 
CELESTIAL SMALL BEER 


Autobiography of Sir George Biddell Airy. Edited by 
WILFRID AIRY. Cambridge: University Press. 

Charles Pritchard. Memoirs of his Life compiled by his 
daughter, ADA PRITCHARD. With Accounts of his Work. 


London : Seeley. 


To a reader who combines the taste for nature with that for 
human life scientific biography should be particularly good 
reading. It combines the advantages of a history of science 
and a document on humanity if it is well done, and though 
often caviare to the general, it is sure of a warm welcome among 
the specialists on whose fields it touches. The two books now 
before us can hardly be said to appeal to the public at large, 
but to astronomers and to university men they have a fair 
amount of interest. Sir George Airy was first Lucasian and 
then Plumian Professor at Cambridge, where he gave a great 
impetus to the teaching of astronomy and reorganised the Uni- 
versity Observatory before entering a wider sphere, and doing 
the same good office for the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 
His experience at Trinity, where he was a junior contemporary 
of Macaulay, throws much interesting light upon a transition 
stage in the teaching of mathematics at their English head- 
quarters. Dr. Pritchard was a less widely known astronomer, 
but his amiable character and strenuous energy of purpose 
endeared him to all who knew him at Oxford, where he was 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy from 1870 to 1893, and did for 
astronomical study very much what Airy had done in an earlier 
generation for the sister University on the Cam. 

Neither Airy nor Pritchard, however, can by any stretch of 
charity be ranked amongst the astronomers of the first class. 
It is not theirs to stand with Newton and Galileo, Laplace and 
Leverrier. Airy was but a sound and zealous Astronomer 
Royal, and Pritchard a conscientious teacher and observer. 
The name of Airy is usually associated in the minds of students 
with some good but old-fashioned physical text-books and 
with ‘the Harton experiment,’ whilst Pritchard’s main reputa- 
tion outside his old lecture-room rests on the vigour with which 
he adopted and battled for the application of photography 
to the work of observation. Airy, who was as much of a 
conservative in his later astronomical views as of a reformer 
in his early days, persisted up to his retirement from Green- 
wich (in 1881) in throwing cold water upon the camera: he 
luckily lived long enough in his well-earned leisure to have 
the value of ‘the photographic eyes of science’ fully demon- 
strated to him. Whether it was absolutely necessary that 
either Airy or Pritchard should be treated to the honours of 
a lengthy biography is happily a question that it is now 
unnecessary to discuss. 

Sir George Airy’s autobiography, which is one of the dryest 
and least human works of the kind that have ever found their 
way into print, can certainly claim little right to exist save for 
the sake of its author’s fame. In the earlier part, indeed, we 
find an interesting sort of shorthand account of life at Cambridge 
in the third decade of the century, which should be valuable to 
all who are interested in the history of mathematical education, 
Occasional notes have a wider social interest, such as this in 
1830: ‘In this December occurred the alarm from agrarian 
fires. There was a very large fire at Coton, about a mile from 
the Observatory. This created the most extraordinary panic 
that I ever saw. I do not think it is possible, without having 
witnessed it, to conceive the state of men’s minds. The 
gownsmen were all armed with bludgeons and put under a rude 
discipline for a few days.’ But as a rule the entries are very 
small beer indeed. It was hardly possible for a man so orderly 
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as Airy to prevent this being the case. ‘ He seems,’ writes his 
son, ‘not to have destroyed a document of any kind whatever : 
counterfoils of old cheque-books, notes for tradesmen, circulars, 
bills and correspondence of all sorts were carefully preserved 
in the complete order from the time that he went to Cambridge ; 
and a huge mass they formed.’ He early adopted the plan of 
keeping ‘a quire of large-sized scribbling paper sewn together’ 
on his table, and entered on this everything, whether classical, 
mathematical, financial, or personal, which passed through his 
mind. ‘A most valuable custom,’ he called this: no doubt it 
was for the student, but not so good for the autobiographer. 
If any judicious outsider had been entrusted with this material. 
a very interesting biography might have been written ; as it is, 
One can only pronounce Airy’s autobiography one of the least 
readable books that one has ever seen. An exception may 
perhaps be made for the part which relates to Cambridge, in 
which the life of a clever Sizar is somewhat realistically, though 
drily, set forth. 

Dr. Pritchard fortunately left less material behind him. A 
good many of his letters which have been printed have little 
interest or value now, but on the whole the biographical part 
of his memoirs is well done and readable. The Bishop of 
Worcester has added an account of his theological labours, 
and Mr. Turner, his successor at Oxtord, has added an excel- 
lent estimate of his astronomical work. Pritchard was one of 
those who hold with Young that ‘an undevout astronomer is 
mad.’ He took many occasions of expressing his mind on 
such questions as the Star of Bethlehem, the solstice of 
Joshua, and the Creation. The Bishop assures us that 
Pritchard accepted Joshua’s miracle, though he held that ‘a 
miraculous continuance of daylight,’ and not the actual staying 
of the sun in its course, was the true explanation. And his 
own letter assures us that he held that ‘ no true mathematician’ 
could believe in Darwinism.’ No doubt it is interesting to 
have such a gauge of the extent by which scientific thought 
has advanced even in the last generation ; but it was hardly 
necessary for poor Dr. Pritchard to be made the sacrifice. 


CLARISSA 
Clarissa Furiosa. By W.E. Norris. London: Methuen. 


In Clarissa Furiosa Mr. Norris shows his power in the 
realms of delicate and elaborate satire. Perhaps the elabora- 
tion may be a trifle in excess of the limit which art imposes, as 
we shall show before long, but, having regard to the difficulty 
of the main motive and the obstacles standing in the way of its 
refined treatment, the delicacy of Mr. Norris's method more 
than compensates for any excess of elaboration. Of the story 
we shall not say a word more than is necessary to give mean- 
ing to comment, and of the side stories, which do not amount to 
much, we shall write never a word. Clarissa, the ward of a 
rich banker and an heiress in her own right, believes herself to 
be in love with Guy Luttrell. Guy Luttrell, formerly in the 
Guards, which ‘he had to leave, is a fastish man in a line 
regiment ; and Guy has a past, not an out-of-the-way past at 
all, but still not the kind of past that men care about de- 
scribing in the society of ladies. But the past really makes 
very little difference to the story, for when Clarissa and Guy 
are married and go out to India the present is too much for 
Clarissa. Yet it is not really a bad present. Guy, who is 
really quite seriously in love with his wife all the time, un- 
doubtedly flirts in quite a commonplace way withthe wife fof 
one of his brother officers. But it is not a serious flirtation or 
one which need have solemn consequences. ‘ Military ladies, 
especially in India, have rapid ways which men humour, but 
the philandering is in the vast majority of cases harmless 
though vulgar, and the parties in it, meaning no mischief, are 
generally quite capable of taking care of themselves. Then 
the Luttrells’ baby child dies, and Guy, after the manner of men, 
cannot sympathise adequately with the mother’s sorrow. So, 
when the pair return to England, Clarissa having come into 
her kingdom in the meanwhile, they come separately, and 
Clarissa, with quite as little appreciation of the natural feelings 
of aman as Guy had shown of those of a woman, suggests 
that he should live apart from her and accept half her income. 
The first proposal he accepts with an appearance of content- 
ment which is well assumed, the second of course he spurns 
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Then begins Clarissa’s career of idiotic folly. The separation, 
as we hope that we have made clear, was based on ludicrously 
inadequate grounds, but Clarissa, having made one thoroughly 
bad mistake, determines to stick to her course. Surrounding 
herself with a society of professed poets and enthusiastic 
women, she proceeds to found a school, so to speak, of sheer 
folly—a school, that is to say, of women who are imprudently 
curious into the antecedents of men; who declare that the 
marriage contract may from the ethical point of view be dis- 
solved at will, and so forth. Our complaint, so far as we have 
a complaint to make of this very readable and amusing book, 
is that Clarissa’s midsummer madness lasts too long. Mr. 
Norris compels us to esteem her, and, apart from her craze, 
endows her with many sensible and lovable qualities ; it there- 
fore becomes quite distressing to see her long and perverse 
continuance in mere silliness. Moreover, the reconciliation is 
commonplace, for it is brought about by the serious illness of 
a second child, old enough for the father to care about. Athin 
plot this, even when some side stories, by no means irrelevant, 
are thrown in; but it is redeemed by the pungency of the 
dialogue and the excellence of the character-drawing. Sir 
Robert Luttrell, well-bred but unstable statesman and spend- 
thrift, Guy and his brother Paul, the East End curate, stand 
before us as living men. As for Mr. Dent, the accommodating 
banker, would that he were flesh and blood; he would suffer 
from a rush of customers, 


MISS BROOKE AT HER BEST 
Life the Accuser. By E. F. BROOKE. London: Heinemann. 


All Miss Brooke’s work is good. She brings to it time, care 
patience and much thought ; there is no slipshod English to 
fear, no loose ends of plot, no meaningless tags of incident. 
She has never written a book of which any man might justly say, 
‘Behold a pot-boiler. Having admitted this, it is very high 
praise that we offer to Life the Accuser when we say that to us 
it appears to be by far the best work Miss Brooke has yet done. 
It has thought, it has wit, it has humour; delicate satire, 
delicate pathos, piquant originality and dramatic strength of no 
mean order. Miss Brooke owes much to George Eliot, and much 
to George Meredith, but from both she has learned, not copied. 
She owes to Geerge Eliot her habit of philosophising as author 
—and be it noted that whereas the interjectional philosophy of 
most authors bores one to death, the best things in Zz/ the 
Accuser are the things Miss Brooke herself says, as she unfolds 
her story. The habit of constant analysis of character and 
motive is one which Miss Brooke would seem to have caught 
from George Eliot—and many of her methods are those of 
George Meredith. 

The story is simple and tragic—no mysteries, no murders, 
and, thank heaven and Miss Brooke, the tale deals with the 
world as we know it to-day not with the imagined world 
of the Middle Ages. Rosalie Trelyon was brought up by 
her father. Her up-bringing was that of a healthy boy. ‘This 
education her father believed to be the one chance of counter- 
acting hereditary tendencies to evil. And he feared those 
tendencies more than all things, for his wife had been unfaithful 
to him, and Rosalie was the remembrance of that unfaithfulness. 
When he died Rosalie went to live with her mother, and at 
once her life changed from that of an athletic youth to that of a 
young lady, hedged closely in by a more than common surveill- 
ance, irritated and humiliated by a more than common 
deference to Mrs. Grundy. That was the mother’s way of 
combating hereditary tendencies. But tke life of freedom 
followed by the life of repression produced their natural con- 
sequences. The man with whom Rosalie fell in love was the 
most brilliant man of her mother’s family circle, he was talked 
of as the future Colonial Secretary. He was married, it is true, 
but to the girl, enthusiastically unconventional and goaded bya 
thousand points of unnecessary convention, it seemed better to 
be beloved by a man like Norman Dayntree than to be the wife 

of some man of lesser intellect than her own. To her mind the 
union promised permanence: she did not perceive—had indeed 
no knowledge that could have taught her to perceive—that to 
her lover the affair was trivial, transient, a mere sensual and 
emotional episode, and that she counted for nothing, for less 
than nothing, in the scheme of his life. Her beauty had won 
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for her even the lover of Eliza, her friend. Her mother, in the 
anguish of the discovery of Rosalie’s relations with Norman 
Dayntree, told her the truth about her position and implored 
her to marry Evan and save her good name. Now at last 
the girl understands many things. She leaves her mother 
then and there—and in her shame and wretchedness throws 
herself on the mercy of the lover she has rejected and the 
friend she has betrayed. A story strongly imagined and told 
with strength, but also with extreme delicacy. There is no 
weak place in the book, no flight into fine writing, no tumble 
into melodrama. You see the thing happening. Many of the 
scenes are memorable. Rosalie’s explanation with her mother, 
Eliza’s explanation with Evan, and above all the scene in 
which Dayntree perceives that his wife is aware of his infidelity. 
This last isa piece of drama which would have done no dis- 
credit to George Eliot or George Meredith, and which a greater 
than either might be proud to have written. Rosalie Dayntree 
and his wife, Eliza and Evan, live before us, love, hate, rejoice 
and suffer before our very eyes. Andifthis be said of those who 
play the leading parts in this tragedy what shall be said of the 
minor characters? This: there are no minor characters. 
With rare fidelity and devotion Miss Brooke has refused to allow 
a place in her gallery to any but perfect pictures, none but 
perfect players appear on her boards. No matter how small 
the part, it is played perfectly : no matter how unimportant the 
character, its delineation is exact, convincing. Life the Accuser 
deserves to rank as a classic. In the space at our disposal it 
isimpossible to do even slight justice to it. Wecan but urge 
readers to read it, and then to ask themselves whether it is 
a book they are likely ever to forget. 


SCRATCH THE RUSSIAN 


The Green Book, By MAURUS J6KAI. Translated by 
Mrs. WAUGH. London: Jarrold. 


Maurus Jékai is one of the half-dozen great novelists at 
present living, and Zhe Green Book is one of his best novels. 
It was an excellent idea on the part of Messrs. Jarrold to 
publish an English translation of it. It is a fine story full of 
admirable description, subtle delineation of character and 
exciting incident. That it is melodrama no one would 
venture to deny, but it is melodrama of so excellent a kind that 
the word almost ceases to carry even a suggestion of reproach. 
Like all pictures of Russian life—Zhe Green Book deals with 
the unhappy Tsar Alexander I., date 1824-25—it is curiously 
grim and sombre. It produces the impression of the limit- 
less snow-clad wind-swept steppe, of gloomy and barbaric 
despotism on the one hand and helplessness and brutishness 
on the other. The elaborate plottings of revolutionists, 
working in secret and always on the point of attaining the 
success which never comes, are always somewhat depressing 
reading, but Maurus Jékai knows how to relieve them by 
stirring incident, by heroic moments and, last but by no means 
least, by passages of exquisite tenderness and beauty. It is 
true that these do little to light up the general gloom of the scene 
in which they are set, but while they fail perhaps to raise the 
spirits of the reader appreciably they prevent him from being 
utterly weighed down by the sordid and terrible Russian life 
of the first quarter of the century. The heroic figure of the 
Tsar stands forth in all its splendour of physical perfection, its 
pathos of helpless striving to do the best for his country, while 
the story of the life of his daughter Sophie Narishkin, whom he 
loved so tenderly, is supremely touching. The novel in fact is 
tragic in the true sense of the word. It ‘purifies the affections 
by pity and terror.’ The character of Zeneida is not quite so 
convincing, but taken as a whole the book contains a gallery of 
portraits, finely conceived and admirably delineated, that hardly 
another novel in the world has surpassed. The translation is 
satisfactory but hardly more. It is of course a matter of 
extreme difficulty to render into the language of one country 
the feelings, the idioms and the ideas of another, especially when 
that other is in a widely different stage of development, but Mrs. 
Waugh occasionally makes slips which might easily have been 
corrected. ‘Nor is the fearful cyclorama over yet’ is quite un- 
worthy of the occasion in which it is used. Indeed ‘cyclorama’ 
is a word of dubious propriety in a great tragic scene. You do not 


‘scull’ (page 236) with a boat-hook. ‘ She, too, he must deceive’ 
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(p. 49) isnot grammar, Nor do wethink the mixing up of 
present and past tenses in the same paragraph very happy. 
The usage is clumsy in English and it is a question whether 
it would not be better to sacrifice accuracy of rendering in such 
a matter for the sake of English readers. But there is some- 
thing, no doubt, to be said on the other side and we fully 
realise the magnitude of the task which Mrs. Waugh has 
accomplished, on the whole, with success. She has, at least, 
the supreme advantage of being in sympathy with her author. 
His weirdness, the bitter little touches with which he sometimes 
points a passage of supreme tenderness are excellently repro- 
duced. Altogether the English version of Ze Green Book 
should be warmly welcomed by all true lovers of literature, and 
Messrs. Jarrold have done their part admirably by printing the 
book with good type on charming paper and binding it well and 
tastefully. The system of transliteration adopted for foreign 
names and words strikes us as unfortunate, however much it 
may be defended on the score of correctness. ‘ Krizsanowski’ 
‘ Bojar,’ ‘ Czarskoje’ certainly do not suggest to the untrained 
English eye their correct pronunciation, and we are not sure 
that the last is even consistent. At any rate consistency would 
surely require ‘ Newsky’ (not Nevsky) if we are to have 
* Krizsanowski’ while a word like ‘ Zdravtvujtj¢é’ does not look 
possible to pronounce at all, still less to pronounce correctly, to 
any one save a specialist. And a specialist will probably not 
read the book in an English translation. But this raises the 
whole vexed question of transliteration, which can only be 
adequately discussed elsewhere. 


LYING PROPHETS 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. London: Innes. 


Lying Prophets. 

Telling the old story of woman’s faith and man’s perfidy, 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts tells it in such a new way, draws his 
heroine so freshly, and places her amid such vividly painted 
scenes that the whole comes to one as a new sad story. The 
author has lavished care on the figure of Joan Tregenza and 
has chosen for her home a certain cottage at Newlyn. Her 
betrayer is an artist and the betrayal is not for love—not even 
for passion—but for ‘Art’s sake.’ Nature has gifted John Barron 
with the eye and the hand of a great artist and left him absolutely 
untouched by the moral sense and the natural affections. He 
makes Joan Tregenza his own, because he feels something to 
be lacking in the portrait he has made of her, so he makes her 
love him because, so, she will be easier to paint. He is not a 
pleasant person to meet, yet he should be instructive, too, to 
the many who cant of the holiness of all sacrifice to Art. John 
Barron sacrificed Joan to Art, made his picture perfect, and 
straightway went his way, sending the girl who loved him a 
thousand pounds to help her to forgethim. But Joan believed 
in him ; he had called her his wife, he had said he would re- 
turn or send for her. He had talked the stale old talk about 
Nature and pure religion and the only true morality. And to 
the girl his talk was a revelation. She found a new gospel of 
life in his worn-out phrases. And so the anger of her father, a 
rigid Calvinist, awakened in her no shame, only an answering 
anger. She felt herself to be Nature’s child, and when her 
father—strong in his iron creed—cast her off she turned for 
help to Nature and her Uncle Sampy. The fierce, cruel re- 
ligion of Michael Tregenza is contrasted sharply with Uncle 
Sampy’s quiet, childlike, unobtrusive goodness, a goodness not 
undefended by some spice of native wit. In a very fine scene 
between the two, Uncle Sampy hopes that Gray Michael’s heart 
may be softened to his daughter. The father answers, ‘ Never 
till wrong be right.’ 

‘You make me sorry for you, Tregenza.’ 

‘Weep for yourself, Sampson Chirgwin. You’m that con- 
tented, and the contented sawl be allus farthest from God, if 
you only knawed it. Wheer’s your fear and trembling too? 
I’ve never seed ce afeard or shaken fore the throne o’ the Most 
High in your life. But I’sure ’e thee’ll come to it.’ 

‘And you say that! You’m ’mazin’ blind, Tregenza, for all 
you walk in the light. ... Yousay you be a worm twenty 
times a day, and yet you’m proud enough for Satan pretty nigh. 
If you’m a worm why don’t ’e act like a worm and be humble- 
minded? ’Tis the li’l children get’s to Heaven. You’m stiff- 
necked, Michael Tregenza. I say it respectful and in sorrer, 
but ’tis true.’ 
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‘I hope the Lard won’t lay thy sin to thy charge, my poor 
sawl. ... ’Tis the common fate to be lost... . Heaven’s no 
need to be a big place. Theer aint gwaine to be no 
crowdin’ theer. ’Tis hell as’ll fill space with its roominess.’ 

‘I be gwain,’ said Mr. Chirgwin, ‘us have talked three 
hours by the clock.... I trusts in Christ: you trusts in 
yourself... . You damn the world. I wouldn’t damn a dew- 
snail. I awnly says again, May you live to see all the points 
you'm wrong. An’ if you do ’twill be a tidy big prospect.’ 

Mrs. Tregenza, wife to Gray Michael and stepmother to Joan, 
is a magnificent lesson to the crowd of lady-novelists who 
imagine complexity of character to be exclusively the hall-mark 
of young married women in cultured circles. This middle- 
aged working-woman, who shared the hard creed of her 
husband, did not share his single-hearted devotion to it. She 
had another god he knew not of—she worshipped money. And, 
in her contending, the fear of God, maternal love and the love 
of money brought about strange strife. When all was over, 
when the tragedy was played out, when Joan had met her 
death in the floods, and her young brother had been drowned 
at sea—when the loss of his son had turned Gray Michael’s 
mad fanaticism into the madness there could be no mistaking, 
Mrs. Tregenza inherited the thousand pounds that had been 
piid as the price of Joan’s ruin. ‘There are a sort of people 
who find money a reasonably good support in all human mis- 
fortune, and if Mrs. Tregenza did not entirely belong to that 
callous company, yet it is certain that this sudden afflux of gold 
was more likely than most things to assuage her grief... The 
distraction of mind caused by the contemplation of a future 
brightened by this wealth soothed Thomason’s nerves to an ex- 
tent beyond the power of religion. She looked through the 
overwhelming misery of the time, counted her moneys and 
felt comforted without knowing it.’ 

And here, to our thinking, the story should end; but Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts thinks otherwise. It had been more dignified 
to refuse to be present at the death of John Barron. Yet we 
can forgive Mr. Phillpotts for hating his villain so much that 
he feels a grim pleasure in seeing him off. But the planned 
revenge of Joan’s former betrothed seems to us the only false 
and melodramatic touch in a tragedy otherwise remarkable for 
beauty, restraint, and insight. Perhaps when all is said and 
done the most noteworthy thing in the book is the author’s 
love of Nature, his intense sympathy with, and pity for, little 
helpless living things. These mark the book from beginning 
to end; and it is these, more than the dramatic sense or the 
power of psychological analysis, that have enabled Mr. Phill- 
potts to draw so fair a picture of the fair West Country—so 
sad and sweet a picture of poor, pretty Joan Tregenza. 


A STUDY IN NOISES 


By STEPHEN CRANE. London: 


Heinemann. 


The Little Reginwent. 


The strange thing about Mr. Crane’s war stories is that 
whereas you would imagine that much and careful observation 
was their strong point, you are told that Mr. Crane never saw 
a battlein his life. In 7%e Little Regiment, a volume of sketches 
relating to the Civil War in America, perhaps the most striking 
episode is that of the man who goes to fetch water from a well 
for no sufficient reason, especially when you learn that the in- 
tervening space which he must traverse is being simply riddled 
by artillery. Mr. Crane calls this sketch ‘a mystery of heroism,’ 
and we confess it is a mystery. Somehow it does not convince 
us, and what is more to the point it dees not particularly 
interest us. When the hero is marching across the death- 
swept meadow simply because in school-boy fashion he has 
been dared to do it, he asks himself if he is a hero. We quote 
the answer: ‘No, it could not be true. He was not a hero. 
Heroes had no shame in their lives, and as for him he remem- 
bered borrowing fifteen dollars from a friend and promising to 
pay it back the next day, and then avoiding his friend for ten 
months. When at home his mother had aroused him for the 
early labour of his life on the farm, it had often been his fashion 
to be irritable, childish, diabolical; and his mother had died 
since he had come to the war. He saw that, in this matter of 
the well, the canteens, the shells, he was an intruder in the 
land of fine deeds. This hero was certainly a remarkable 
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fellow if he folloved this line of reasoning while ‘the air was 

torn in all directions by hootings, yells, howls’ of shells. 

‘When he came to the well he flung himself face downward 

and peered into its darkness. . . . His eyes as he gazed down 

into the well shone like two pieces of metal, and in their ex- 

pression was a great appeal and a great curse.’ Does this mean 

that the hero saw the reflection of his eyes in the water, or 

that the author saw them? In either case we don’t believe it 

it is true. The sketch which gives the name to this volume is 

better, for there the author draws from his knowledge of human 

nature, not from his experience of war. It is the story of two 

brothers who are always quarrelling together, but who love 

each other in their hearts though neither would con‘ess to it. 

When one of them is supposed to have been killed, the other 

sits apart, the picture of stony despair. When the lost brother 

turns up again, however, he will give no sign of joy and they 

greet each other in the most casual way. The same is true of 
‘An Indiana Campaign.’ You get to welcome anything that 

saves your ears being cleaved with the noise of bursting shells, 

and Mr. Crane has really a pretty humour. ‘A Grey Sleeve’ is 

a charming little story, and we are convinced that in this volume, 

at least, Mr. Crane shows to better advantage where his 

imagination is not lurid with the blaze of battle It has been 

said that his battle pictures are among the very best that have 

ever been done. Not having had the privilege to be present 

during an engagement we cannot on any account express any 
opinion on their verisimilitude ; but it certainly does seem as if 
Mr. Crane were always in fear lest he should fail to keep up the 
constant impression of whizzing bullets and bursting shells. He 
always keeps his eye on noise, if the expression may be 
allowed. For example: ‘ The troopers threw themselves upon 
the groin like wolves upon a great animal. Along the whole 
front of woods there was the dry crackling of musketry with 
bitter swift flashes and smoke that writhed like strong phan- 
toms. The troops yelled shrilly and spanged bullets low into 
the foliage.’ This is not a very noisy passage, but you observe 
he gets in as much noise as possible. Or, take this other 
passage which is perhaps more characteristic because it does not 
deal with war, but with the beginning of life : ‘ She lifted her 
eyes to him in that appeal that the human being must make 
even to falling trees, crashing boulders, the sea in a storm.’ 
As a sequel to Zhe Red Badge of Courage th's volume of 
sketches will in no way enhance Mr. Crane’s reputation. On 
the other hand it leaves us in considerable doubt as to the 
truth of his psychology. 


GUIDE-BOOKS 


Paris. By GRANT ALLEN ) . 
Florence. By GRANT ALLEN) London : Grant Richards. 


Canterbury Cathedral ; Salisbury Cathedral. Edited by GLEE- 
SON WHITE. London: Bell. 


With a prospect of spring in a few weeks, and of summer 
soon after, guide-books are received with pleasure. Of all 
guides, those to our own country are the most desirable. They 
are also the most numerous, and, it must be admitted, as a rule 
the least trustworthy. Why this should be we cannot tell. 
Even the omniscient Sir Henry Cole, of South Kensington 
fame, failed ignominiously before a Canterbury guide. It is for 
us to see now how far Mr. Gleeson White and his assistants 
have succeeded in the ‘ Metropolis’ and at Salisbury, before we 
go abroad with Mr. Grant Allen. We do not want a history of 
Canterbury Cathedral, nor yet an account of the See, with 
disquisitions on the ancient British Church, on basilicas, and 
on the position of the altar. These are things which are easily 
found in books appropriated to them. What is wanted is a 
straightforward account pointing out in very short sentences 
the objects of interest which the traveller can find without 
unnecessary fatigue. A guide-book carried out on these 
principles enables the reader to find his place easily, to 
recognise what he is looking at and to remember it after- 
wards. 

Mr. Gleeson White has observed all these conditions. His 
Canterbury is clearness itself. The sentences are short, and 
each statement is easily verified by reference to the object 
mentioned. The general history is not too long, and the 
visitor is conducted round the exterior first, and then, without 
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too much detail, through the interior. The only place where 
there is any confusion is in the account of the stained glass. 
There are too many quotations from Austen—not Austin, as 
Mr. White spells the name—a local builder, to whom the Dean 
and Chapter committed the architecture, and who designed 
the library which forms such an eyesore in some views of the 
beautiful cloister. There are good accounts of two of the 
windows in which Becket’s martyrdom and miracles are de- 
picted, but there is no mention of the best glass in the whole 
church—that in the east window of the covona--nor of the 
interesting series in the north aisle, containing the oldest 
glass perhaps in England. Here and there in other parts of 
England are small fragments of glass to which a higher anti- 
quity may be doubtfully assigned : but in Canterbury Cathedral 
there are five, bes des the two mentioned by Mr. White, full of 
ancient representations, many of them extremely interesting 
apart from their age. The woodcuts and other illustrations of 
architectural features are partly from sketches and partly from 
photographs, and really serve to elucidate the text. It is the 
same with the Su/isbury, which, however, presented few of the 
difficulties which beset a writer on Canterbury. Mr. White 
judiciously quotes from an American writer an appreciative 
criticism of Salisbury. ‘Few large buildings teach so clearly 
the great lesson that beauty in a building depends first of all 
upon composition, not decoration.’ We notice a curious mis- 
take. ‘The reredos is modern. It was given by Earl 
Beauchamp in ‘memory of his ancestor, the bishop.’ But 
Lord Beauchamp is not descended; from any medieval Bishop 
of Salisbury, and certainly not from Richard Beauchamp, who 
died, as usual with bishops in those days, unmarried in 1481— 
Mr. White says (p. 108) 1451, which also is a serious error. 
The illustrations to this volume are chiefly from old prints, 
many of them engraved before the ‘restoration’ by Wyatt in 
1789. 
Mr. Grant Allen commences his Paris with a very ambitious 
programme. He desires to look upon monuments, not so 
much as the productions of this or that architect, ‘but as 
material embodiments of the spirit of the age---crystallisations, 
as it were, in stone and bronze, in form and colour, of great 
popular enthusiasms.’ This is a high ideal and one waich 
every maker of a guide-book would gladly adopt, but it has 
one drawback. To work up to it is impossible. Mr. Allen 
himself fails to do what he proposes. In dealing with Paris 
he professes to say little ‘about such modern constructions as 
the Champs Elysets or the Eiffel Tower,’ and so to save space 
for ‘fuller explanations of Notre Dame and the Sainte 
Chapelle.’ But if Notre Dame and the Sainte Chapelle are 
crystallisations, so are such monstrosities as the Arc de l’Etoile 
and the church of the Sacred Heart on Montmartre. There is 
nothing real, nothing ancient, for instance, in the Sainte 
Chapelle. Its situation is old; a chapel has long been on 
that site ; some parts of an old building were there within half 
a century, but were scrupulously removed or obliterated by 
Viollet le Duc under the name of restoration. Even the old 
stained glass was taken down and is now, by the munificence 
of an English gentleman, in the Kensington Museum. To 
connect the history, as Mr. Allen endeavours to do, of the 
modern and not uninteresting Sainte Chapelle, with that of the 
old thirteenth century ‘construction’ is not feasible. Still less 
feasible is it to attach any sentimental admiration to Notre 
Dame. The events of French history which were enacted in 
the old church of the Ile de la Cité cannot, except in an imagi- 
nation as fervid as Mr. Allen’s, be called up by obviously 
modern masonry, bristling with anachronisms of construction 
and detail which recall even the warmest admirer to the sober 
realities of to-day. The index to this volume is most inade- 
quate, and we have looked in vain through the pages for some 
account of the real thirteenth-century chapel and refectory of 
the Benedictine monastery of St. Martin des Champs. True, 
they also have been restored, but they have not been rebuilt, 
and as they are but slightly noticed in most guide-books one 
naturally turns to Mr. Allen to redress the balance. At 
Florence the alternate waves of destruction and restoration 
have by no means so ill-treated the historical buildings, and 
both in this volume and that on Paris the pictures and art in 
general are very clearly and simply criticised. Mr. Allen does 
not accept the Afo//o and Marsyas now in the Salon Carré as 
a Raphael. On the other hand, he says the Lionardo, Za 
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Vierge aux Rochers, is a replique of the picture in the National 
Gallery. He had better have called it ‘a repetition with altera- 
tions.’ In both these volumes the arrangement of the type and 
the excelience of the plans should be noticed with praise as 
helps tothe visitor in finding what he wants to see. 


STAMBUL 


Letters from Constantinople. By Mrs. MAX MULLER. 
London : Longmans. 


Professor and Mrs. Max Miiller visited Constantinople some 
four years ago, before the present troubles began, and were 
received by the Sultan with a cordiality which created some 
little flutter in Perote society ; but it was, of course, merely a 
tribute to the reputation of the famous savan/, whose son is one 
of the attachés to the English Embassy to the O:toman Court. 
His Majesty received the party with the greatest possible 
courtesy, and placed at their disposal one of his aides-de-camp, 
Sedik Bey, and commanded that they should be allowed to 
visit places which are usually inaccessible to the ordinary 
traveller. The result of this visit is given in a series of some 
dozen pleasantly written letters by Mrs. Max Miiller to her 
friends in England. So long as she describes her own per- 
sonal experiences there is nothing to be said against her 
account of the curious scenes and places she visited. But 
unfortunately, like most English travellers to the East, she 
was evidently very lightly equipped with historical lore or 
acquaintance with the manners and customs of the people 
among whom she was called upon to foregather, in conse- 
quence of which the book teems with historical and ethno- 
graphical blunders. As an instance in point, Mrs. Max Miller 
tells us that Roxalana was a member of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. This she certainly never was. Her origin is very 
obscure ; she may, indeed, have been of Russian birth, but 
even this is uncertain. But all students of Turkish history 
know that she was an ostentatiously bigoted Mohammedan 
currying favour on every possible occasion with the mollaha, 
doubtless with aims more temporal than spiritual. Thestory of her 
crimes is also incorrectly given. Tne son of her husband by his 
Circassian wife was not Mohammed, but Mustapha, and he was not 
‘ strangled at her instigation and foul insinuation in the presence 
of his outraged father,’ but stabbed by him in his tent at Brusa. 
Mohammed, on the other hand, was the son of Roxalana and 
died a natural death shortly after the death of Mustapha, a 
fact which was universally at the time considered to indicate a 
supernatural vengeance upon Roxalana. Dejanier, her second 
son, who was deformed, did not ‘fling himself on the dead body of 
his brother Mohammed, to whom he was deeply attached,’ nor 

was he ‘found dead by the surrounding courtiers.” He died 
" of grief at Constantinople, without seeing the body of his 
murdered half-brother, several months after his death. Thus 
was Roxalana punished. In one year she lost her two sons. 
She and not her husband Suleyman built the mosque of the 
Shazadeb, and also the Turbch, in which the princes are buried. 
The Mosque is not ‘a little mosque, but a very large one. 
The tombhouse, however, zs small, and exquisitely beautiful. 
Again Mrs. Max Miller is in error in saying that ‘especially 
interesting Greek manuscripts are preserved in the Old Seraglio.’ 
This tradition has long since been exploded. There may indeed 
have been some valuable Greek MSS. preserved here in remote 
times—especially as it is well known that the library of M. Cor- 
vinus was removed here from Pesth. The library of the Seraglio 
was thoroughly examined in 1842, and a full list of its treasures 
drawn up. The number of Greek manuscripts is exceedingly 
small and they are of indifferent quality. In 1875 the great 
fire took place which alinost entirely destroyed the Palace, and 
perhaps some valuable books may have perished, but it is much 
more probable that they were destroyed long ago or even 
presented to various Greek monasteries as the Turkish Sultans 
hold such treasures in very light consideration. Professor 
Vambéry made exceedingly minute researches in the library of 
the Seraglio four years ago but discovered nothing of great 
value beyond the magnificent Persian and Turkish MSS. that 
are well known. There may be in the cellars of the old Palace, 
which are immense and said to be encumbered with countless 
unpacked cases of goods of all sorts—presents to the Sultans 
.and booty of war—some unknown packages of Greek and other 
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MSS. which have never been removed from their concealment 
since they were first placed there ages ago, but it is very 
doubtful. 

Barring these trifling errors, Mrs. Max Miiller’s roseate 
account of Stambul and its ruler is very amusing reading. It 
is, however, scarcely fair to describe Constantinople as ‘a 
pleasant winter resort’ with ‘a perfect climate,’ whereas, in 
fact, it has one of the most detestable winter climates in the 
world, exceedingly cold and but for occasional spells of beau- 
tiful southern sunshine, most depressing and even foggy, the 
natural result of its singular position at the mouth of the Black 
Sea and the Marmora. There is absolutely nothing to do in the 
long winter evenings, except to sit round the hotel fire and 
wish yourself anywhere else on the face of the earth. The 
theatre is but a miserable music-hall, the streets are filthy and 
badly lighted and there is little or nosociety. The wretched 
traveiler, who might be deluded by Mrs. Max Miiller’s summer 
experience, to select Pera as a winter residence, is not likely to 
bless the enthusiastic author for persuading him to try an ex- 
periment, which she herself would most certainly never repeat, 
if instead of finding herself on the shores of the Bosphorus in 
May, June or July, she had arrived in December and stayed 
till the end of April, during which time Constantinople is much 
colder and ten times more depressing than London, and with 
absoluteiy none of its advantages. A curious city it certainly 
is, but even its monuments are exhausted and they are not 
numerous ; there is literally nothing to do. It is ali very well 
for Mrs. Max Miller, who had the open sesame of the Sultan’s 
hospitality to facilitate matters for her, but to the ordinary of 
mortals sight-seeing in Stambul is a very expensive form of 
amusement indeed. A visit to the Treasury, for instance, costs 
a guinea per head, besides extras ; and so with such mosques as 
you may enter—they are not numerous, and unlike the Roman 
churches are not to be visited free gratis and for nothing. It isa 
very great pity that clever people will write about things they 
have not thoroughly investigated. Had Mrs. Max Miiller’s 
knowledge of Stambul been more thorough, she would most 
certainly have advised people to go and see the place, but only 
during certain months of the year, in spring and autumn, when 
a six weeks’ stay in the city of the Sultan is exceedingly in- 
teresting and delightful. But we should scarcely wish our 
worst enemy to pass his winter in a Pera hotei, unless, indeed, 
we desired above all things his extinction in a fit of the blues. 


A CLUE TO SEEK 


The Clue to the Ages. 
E, J. PAGE. 


Part I.—‘Creation by Principle’ By 
London: Baptist Tract and Book Society. 


The author of this work thinks that ‘we live in an age of 
unparalleled unrest, and seeks to throw some oil upon the 
waters troubled by modern science. This is in the shape of a 
theory alternative to the ‘Evolutionary Hypothesis,’ which 
Jatter the author condemns, especially in its relation to human 
life and morals. The book is partly criticism, partly construc- 
tion; and Mr. Page agrees with many that ‘it is proverbially 
easier to criticise than to construct.’ But while so far at one 
with the author, we are not by any means certain that criticism 
is the vocation for which his knowledge of, and capacity to 
deal with, the necessary technical literature best fits him. A 
chapter entitled ‘ Evolution’ begins well and accurately with a 
statement that Darwin had ‘a fundamental conception.’ But 
in a few pages the author abandons discussion of evolution for 
a wordy excursus upon the merits of Dissent—not in matters 
scientific, but religious. We quite admit that Oliver Cromwell, 
John Milton and Daniel Defoe were very eminent persons, and 
that they were also Dissenters. But a general panegyric upon 
their position in the world of letters and of action is hardly 
germane to the supposed purpose of the work ; we say ‘sup- 
posed’ in deference to its title, but it is really a general recom- 
mendation and advertisement of the particular sect to which 
the author belongs. We are not in the least sneering at this or 
any other creed ; but it is annoying to have to wade through 
several hundreds of pages in order to find such a profound 
thought as this: ‘ The evolutionary hypothesis is nonplussed in 
face of the universal fact of religion.’ The same chapter con- 
tains scattered observations upon Armenia, sacerdotalism, and 
various other controversial subjects; but about the theory of 
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Darwin nothing but rampageous reflections concerning its 
blighting effects upon morals in general. 

In chap. vii, where the great secret is revealed, we can at 
length grapple with Mr. Page. The author prefers the some- 
what rash plan of proceeding from the unknown to the known ; 
he scouts the evolutionist who works back from the present to 
chaos. Mr. Page delights in chaos and sees in its gradual 
unfolding evidence of ‘a living organic centre of the universe’ ; 
we thus ‘learn to regard organisms and phenomena not as 
having been evolved by the pressure of matter upon itself and 
the conditions of life thus set up, but as having been created 
by the active energy of the eternal organic principles of the 
Universe. The facts, laws and processes of development are 
to be understood not in the light of a materialistic evolution, 
but in the light of the unfolding and working out of the prin- 
ciples that lie behind them.’ We venture to trouble the reader 
with this paragraph in order to give in the author’s own words 
his stupendous theory. This is of course sheer statement, net 
ingenious or even new. The author apologies for not being a 
naturalist, an apology which is scarcely necessary on account 
of the abundance of evidence to prove the assertion ; but then 
what on earth is he doing in this galley? No amount of 
quotations from the epistles of St. Paul will serve to excuse the 
minute quantity of scientific fact which is at the author’s dis- 
posal ; and when we turn to definite discussion of the weak- 
nesses which he affects to see in the current views of evolution 
we find nothing more satisfying in the way of anatomical fact 
than such phrases as ‘ The invertebrata are largely fleshly.’ Of 
the meagre list of authorities quoted in the ‘Index of quota- 
tions,’ five appear to be ‘ Reverends’ and all, we suspect, dis- 
senting reverends ; there only remain three others. The next 
time that Mr. Page starts forth to overturn any theory of evolu- 
tion we would recommend him to get the assistance of some 
instructed friend, for he is evidently of cpinion that (to alter 
the emphasis of a useful proverb) a little Avow/ledge is a 
dangerous thing. 


ERAS OF THE CHURCH 


The Age of Hildebrand. By MARVIN K. VINCENT, D.D. 

The Age of the Great Western Schism. By CLiInron 
LOCKE, D.D. 

The Age of the Crusades. By JAMES M. LuDLOW, D.D. 
Edinburgh : Clark. 


The three volumes here grouped together are the first 
instalments of a series of ‘monographs’ on ‘Eras of the 
Church,” They are all written by American divines with a 
high moral purpose, that of promoting the cause of unity ‘by 
a calm and impartial study of the history of the Church, 
and with a somewhat lower commercial purpose, that of 
‘supplying a real want.’ Perhaps the latter is the more im- 
portant. The ‘monographs’ are really manuals of the com- 
monplace type, intended for ‘persons of ordinary leisure,’ in 
fact for our old friend, the general public. Judged even by this 
moderate standard the workmanship ofthe first two volumes is 
old-fashioned, reminding the reader of that now happily anti- 
quated style of writing history in which the events ofa reign 
were succeeded by a chapter on the progress of ideas and 
general culture, without any serious attempt to bring the 
external movement into harmony with the inner life. Dr. 
Vincent deals with a period of nearly three centuries, from 
the accession of Leo IX. in 1049 to the death of Boniface VIII. 
in 1303. Itis theage, as he conceives it, of papal absolutism 
‘which is its controlling factor.’ But why did the Pope become 
absolute? How was it possible for an Italian ‘priest to keep 
an Emperor shivering barefoot in the snow for three days at 
Canosa? Dr. Vincent seems to think that the old style of 
talk about sacerdotal arrogance and the Forged Decretals is a 
sufficient answer. What he has said about ‘the scholastic 
giants’ should have been either omitted or entirely recast. 
It is, however, possible that in places we fail to understand 
him. ‘A man,’ he writes, ‘sees a trolley and a telephone. He 
says these are phenomena of an archetypal reality known as 
electricity.” Even the most hardened Realist would not put 
any remark he wished to offer upon the subject quite in this 
shape, but further if the word ‘trolley’ has the same meaning 
in America as in England, where it signifies a kind of dray, it 
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has no more resemblance to a telephone than to a giraffe. This 
point is perhaps too abstruse, but at least Dr. Vincent might 
have known that Averroes died in 1198, and that his ‘transla- 
tions’ of Aristotle were not used outside Spain in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Dr. Locke carries on the story from the 
death of Boniface to the Councils of Ferrara and Florence. 
His canvas is much too crowded for its size, and his arrarge- 
ment, like that of Dr. Vincent, is faulty, but he infuses more 
human interest into his work, and has a keener eye for the 
really guiding points. It is difficult to see why Wyclif should 
have been ‘put after Huss, but Dr. Locke says the right thing 
about both of them, explaining very clearly that the Dominion 
of Grace means ‘ You are a bad man, and therefore I will take 
your money.’ But why could he not write of Catherine of 
Siena’ without setting her down as ‘a hysterical cataleptic sub- 
ject,’ and a victim of‘self-hypnotism ?’ Such terms applied to 
such a woman may strike even the person of ordinary leisure 
as wanting in sweetness and light. But, it must be cheerfully 
admitted, the style of Dr. Locke is much more chastened than 
that of Dr. Vincent, who does not shrink from speaking of ‘a 
thousand male and five hundred female abbeys.’ 

Dr. Ludlow’s theme, the Age of the Crusades, is more 
manageable in compass and at the same time more picturesque 
and more readily intelligible. The author’s method also is 
more literary and ‘artistic, and his book stands on a higher 
level than the other two. It gives a stirring and lucid picture 
of the men, the times, and the incidents of the Crusades. Dr. 
Ludlow lays too much emphasis on the greed and ambition 
which no doubt were leading motives with many of the soldiers 
of the Cross. There were those who looked upon the East as 
an Eldorado, and were drawn thitherwards by much the same 
considerations that led many a bold adventurer to the Spanish 
Main. But thirst of gold was not the key-note of the 
Crusades, nor indeed does Dr. Ludlow think that it was. 
Yet he gives it a prominent place among the seven conditions 
or causes to which he traces the Holy Wars, and sets religious 
enthusiasm last on the list, and even then only under the name 
of ‘the prevailing superstition.’ A book written in this frame 
of mind necessarily places the reader at the wrong point of 
view. The volumes are well got up and cheap. Apparently 
they were printed as well as written on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and allowance has to be made not only for the whims 
of the American compositor but fora good many turns of speech 
which rather grate upon English ears. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


The Animal Story Book. By ANDREW LANG. London: Long: 
mans. 

From Many Lands, with Pictures by HARRISON WEIR ; and 
Animals on Strike. By EbITH CARRINGTON. London: 
Bell. 

The Carrisford Tablets. Wy JOHN WiisON. London: Stock. 

Three Boys in the Wed North Land. Ly EGERTON YOUNG. 
London: Ward and Downey. 

A Boy all over. By HAROLD AveRY. London: Low. 

There was once a Princee By MARY E. MANN. London: 
Henry. 

Make Believe. By H. D. Lowry. London: Lane. 

Brownie. By ALICE SARGANT. With Music by LILIAN Mac- 
KENZIE. Illustrated by ALICE B. WOODWARD. London : 
Dent. 


The young have much attention bestowed upon them in 
these days. No sooner does a great achievement take place 
than they are made aware of it. Arctic discovery, cuneiform 
tablets, natural history, evolution, geology, botany, ancient 
Egypt, in short, everything worth knowing, is boiled down, made 
entertaining, and imparted to the favoured class. Whether 
that class is much the better for the intellectual food provided 
for it we cannot easily say. A boy capable of grasping some of 
the problems here presented to him is capable of studying them 
at first hand. He does not require the intervention of a story- 
book to interest him init. Mr. Lang offers him some pleasant 
pages containing such time honoured tales as those about 
Androcles and his lion, Alexander and Lucephalus, the talking 
of parrots and the architecture of the beaver: but he is none 
the better unless they impel him to inquire into the anatomical 
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and physiological peculiarities of the animal to which his 
attention is called. The young reader of Dr. Petrie’s Egyptian 
legends will profit but little unless they lead him to inquire 
about hieroglyphics and their meaning. We give our boys 
books like Mr. Young’s Wi/d North Land, but we do not 
expect them to rival Dr. Nansen. A long experience of such 
books as those before us now makes us think that on the whole 
they are written under a misapprehension. A young person of 
ordinary intelligence likes his fiction pure, unadulterated with 
either facts or morals. For serious information nothing pleases 
him better than a cyclopzedia, in which he can pursue the 
subject which interests him most. Any one who has taken the 
trouble to study the juvenile character will remember how 
little children care for even the most beautiful and poetical 
allegory. Some of these books, again, are really novels, like 
Miss Mann’s 7here was once a Prince, a pathetic and well 
written story, but not specially adapted for the reading of the 
young. We may say nearly the same about Make Believe, 
which is the clever and accurate study of the mind of one Doris, 
an original child—a study calculated to make a parent reflect 
deeply, but wholly unsuited for the nursery or the schoolroom. 
The boy who can appreciate adequately Zhe Carrisford Tablets 
will be quite able to understand Professor Sayce’s cuneiform 
grammar or Dr. Budge’s Esarhaddon. 

The regular story-books seem all to suffer from one serious 
defect. They are written in a slipshod style we should be 
sorry to teach our children. A Boy all over is amusing: we 
are never tired of books that recall our school days, though 
Frederick Garland need not have been such a uniformly bad 
character. But we object to the English in which the book is 
written quite as much as the precocious age at which the hero 
commences to make love to pretty cousins. Here are some 
examples ef Mr. Avery’s way of expressing himself; ‘It’s high 
time you wrote your father again’ ; this form of speech occurs 
also in the next line; further on we read, ‘you must help me 
think of something, and in another place a kind of exercise on 
all the possible and impossible ways to use the word ‘like.’ 
‘We all chum together like we did before .. . you fellows can 
loaf if you like ... eating grub like we did before.’ The 
author constantly misuses this monosyllable and another, ‘ did,’ 
which is frequently put in where it is not required, ‘I should 
like us to get through it’ is the speech of one of the teachers. 
Another very objectionable expression occurs: ‘the latter, 
when the last is meant: ‘Gregg and Willis and our hero.’ 
One of the three is called in the next sentence ‘the latter.’ 
This should be Willis, but from the context it seems probable 
‘our hero’ is indicated. Zhree Boys in the Wild North con- 
tains many similar examples, but is otherwise innocent enough 
and full of thrilling adventures. Miss Carrington’s two little 
books on Natural History are better written and one of them, 
From Many Lands, has the advantage of illustrations by Mr. 
Harrison Weir. But what can we say to such a sentence as 
this? ‘In our own island the horse is not so well understood 
nor so carefully used as he is in Russia.’ There is more of the 
same kind, and as the book is published ‘for the Humanitarian 
League’ we may learn something of the method by which the 
Little Englander’s child has its mind trained to hate its own 
country. rownie is a play for children, ‘Scene, a gallery in 
an old house,’ and is prettily got up, though some of the illustra- 
tions are too grotesque. The music is a novel feature and will 
please certain households, 


OLD AND NEW 


The maxim-maker has ever been honoured as a kind of 
oracle, and his utterances as the repository of truth. The 
wisdom of our fathers is enshrined in proverbs and old saws, 
and as the brevity and pith may be, so is the wisdom. There 
is something touching in the popular faith which accepts, with- 
out questioning, the most questionable propositions when put 
with brevity. ‘The amount of solemn nonsense, or transparently 
false generalities, that have thus passed for wisdom, is some- 
thing enormous. The author of Zhe Persuasive Hand, and 
other Sayings and E-ssayings (Chiswick Press) has not altogether 
avoided these grey-headed absurdities, though he has in the 
main permitted himself a free, ifnot a persuasive, hand in the 
manufacture of ‘sayings’ and fensées. He dishes up, for in- 
stance, the statement that ‘Genius is the capacity for taking 
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pains,’ though four ‘ pains’ he gives ‘trouble. There are few 
popular sayings more ridiculously false than this. It is the 
device of plodding talent to glorify industry. The senten- 
tious man may easily gain a reputation for wisdom, for few 
people will be at the trouble of applying to his solemn pro- 
nouncements the tests of experience or observation. That 
‘women have more tact than men’ is one of the most generally 
accepted sayings, yet its complete futility must be clear to every 
cool-headed observer of men and women in the multifarious 
affairs of life. But such is the popular passion for maxims and 
aphorisms that there need not be either truth or intelligibility 
in them to gain general approval. We have no doubt that 
many excellent persons have derived great comfort from ‘A 
fool is bent upon a twig; a wise man fears a bandit’? The 
author of Zhe Persuasive Hand, with a pleasing humour, and 
possibly with the precognition of a smitien conscience, has 
anticipated the tenour of our criticism. ‘ You can,’ he remarks, 
‘always put a man and a critic’s back up by saying a thing 
shortly. Itis called sententiousness.’ Now there is much in the 
author’s book that does indeed put the critics back up. But 
when he proceeds to expand this ‘saying’ or ‘essaying’ we 
protest against the gratuitous assumptions that ‘ He will forgive 
you if you spread your thought over leagues of prose. Bores 
are forgiven. Clever people, never.’ We approve Z%e Per- 
suasive Hand much less when the author spreads his thought 
over a page or so, than when he gives us a double-edged single 
line of wisdom, for it is in the briefer examples that we find the 
strongest support of our views. We must give a few illustra- 
tions: ‘Attention makes mind a bull’s-eye. ‘Conduct is to 
character what bricks are to a house.’ ‘ Responsibility, like a 
sword stroke, knights a man.’ ‘The dainty creeps into the 
heart, the handsome storms the citadel.’ 

Mr. E. B. Poulton, Hope Professor of Geology in Oxford 
University, has embodied the substance of two lecture courses 
in an interesting volume, contributed to the ‘ Century Science’ 
series, under the title Char/es Darwin, and the Theory of Natural 
Selection (London: Cassell). The ‘Life’ of Darwin, by Mr. 
Francis Darwin, is, of course, the ‘mine’ from which Mr. 
Poulton has mainly drawn his material. His sketch of the 
career and achievements of Charles Darwin is well knit and 
lucid. The expository method is excellent. People who are 
not sure as to what the Darwinian theory of natural selection 
really is, and what is its significance, will find enlightenment 
in Mr. Poulton’s little volume. Nothing could be clearer than 
the account of Darwin’s relations with Sir J. D. Hooker, 
Huxley, Lyell, Asa Grey, Mr. Wallace, and other eminent 
contemporaries. The story of Darwin’s first communications 
with Mr. Wallace and of the famous essays conjointly read 
before the Linnean Society in 1858 is particularly well told. 
But, apart from the literary skill Mr. Poulton’s sketch shows, 
it possesses a new feature of interest in certain hitherto un- 
published letters of Darwin. Those are addressed to Professor 
Meldola, the distinguished entomologist, in reply to inquiries 
with regard to the theories of Weissmann, whose writings 
Professor Meldola was then studying with a view to transla- 
tion. The letters are extremely characteristic, especially the 
admirable reply to his correspondent’s suggestion that he 
should indicate in the preface, which he had offered to write 
for the translation from Weissmann, the extent to which the 
lines of Weissmann’s researches had been anticipated by the 
author of the Origin of Species. 

Letters of a Country Vicar (London: Heinemann), trans- 
lated by Mara Gordon-Holmes from the French of M. Yves 
Le Querdec, comprises some curious studies in French pro- 
vincial life and of the trials of a worthy, conscientious priest, 
whose meritorious labours are constantly threatened with 
failure at the hands of some one section or another of his 
parishioners. These annals of a French parish are indeed 
truly Galtian in fidelity and force of observation. It is hard 
to believe that most of these letters—there are others that 
supplement the ‘Vicar’s’ narrative—are not genuine produc- 
tions, so vivid are the pictures, so strong the characterisation 
of the parishioners that are presented in them, Not many 
books so well deserve to be styled a human document. The 
account of the Vicar’s visit to the local magnate, a fit sur- 
vival of the old #od/esse, in his Louis-treize chateau, is a master- 
piece of penetrative observation. The rage of the Marquis 
because the priest has shaken hands with ‘revolutionaries’ and 
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their kind, his denunciations of the ‘topsy-turvy’ times, his 
belief that the ‘ Marseillaise’ wi'l yet be heard in the church, 
are vigorously painted, and, strange as they may seem to many, 
are by no means over-coloured. Now that ‘the Pope approves 
of the Republic and blesses the democracy,’ as the Marquis 
says, there are thousands who are of his mind as to the repub- 
licanising of the Church. 

The Country of the Pointed Firs (London : Unwin), by Sarah 
Orme Jewett, will please readers who like minutely wrought 
and Dutch-like fiction, harmoniously finished, and free from 
any approach to exciting or clamorous incident. It is a 
circumscribed life that is presented in this pleasant story of a 
little Maine seaport and the characters depicted are of a homely 
kind. Mrs. Todd, learned in the virtues of simples, and gaining 
a modest living partly by the culture of herbs, is a delightful 
creature who has apparently imbibed some of the restorative 
and beneficent qualities of her aromatic garden plants. Then 
there is Captain Littlepage, whose mind has been ‘ overset,’ 
according to Mrs. Todd, ‘ by too much reading.’ Milton was his 
poet of poets. ‘It’s all lofty, all lofty,’ he said of Paradise Lost ; 
whereas in Shakespeare ‘you have to put up witha great deal 
of low talk.’ Clearly, the captain was qualified to become an 
American literary critic. And we cannot forget Elijah, the old 
fisherman, who talked little, but to the purpose. ‘He ain’t the 
talkin’ kind, remarked Mrs. Todd, ‘dwellin’ so much long o’ 
fish seems to make ’em lose the gift 0’ speech.’ 

Mr. Vincent O'Sullivan, in A Book of Bargains (London : 
Smithers), has dipped his pen in horrors of an untempered kind. 
All of these seven ‘ Bargains’ are stories with a nightmarish 
element predominant, and some are crudely, brutally revolting. 
People who do not care to have their flesh creep would do well 
to read no more than the first story, ‘ The Bargain of Rupert 
Orange.’ They will find this lurid and decidedly powerful 
story sufficiently strong meat. ‘A Study in Murder’ is simply 
ghastly, and ‘Hugo Raven’s Hand’ should turn the strongest 
stomach. Mr. O’Sullivan’s imagination certainly does not go 
delicately and is under no artistic control. The result is what 
may be called fiction @ /a Wiertz. 

In producing Zhe Beggars of Paris (London: Arnold), an 
English translation of M. Louis Paulian’s Paris guz mendie, 
Lady Herschell has placed before the general public one of the 
most interesting books which have appeared during recent 
years on the subject of mendicancy. M. Paulian has made an 
exhaustive study of the habits and customs of the professional 
poor of Paris. Notcontent with merely mastering the statistics 
of the subject, he disguised himself as a beggar and actually 
lived the life of those whom he describes. By the method of 
practical experiment he has arrived at much the same conclu- 
sion to which a moral philosopher of the last century was 
carried on purely a frior7 grounds as to the evils of promiscuous 
almsgiving. Mendacity and mendicity are practically, he 
thinks, synonymous terms; and if the class of professional 
mendicants who have reduced the art of begging almost to an 
exact science, only devoted the same intelligence to making an 
honest livelihood, which they now expend in playing on the 
credulity of the charitable, they would be successful and well-to- 
do citizens. But M. Paulian is no doctrinaire, walking through 
the slums of Paris guided by the wan light of a theory ; he has an 
eye for that picturesque world of voluble hypocrisy, with which 
he is so familiar ; and the book abounds in delightful anecdotes. 
In conclusion we may add that Lady Herschell deserves high 
praise for her translation, which in point of style or accuracy 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

It has taken a long time for the human race to learn the 
value of statistics. Adam Smith publicly proclaimed his want 
of belief in what he calied, after its inventor, Sir William Petty, 
‘ political arithmetic.’ Victor Cousin, according to Buckle, ‘ has 
a foolish note on statistics, in which he depreciates what he 
does not understand. The metaphysician despises the statis- 
tician, the statistician laughs at the metaphysician; and to 
these petty quarrels are sacrificed the interests of knowledge.’ 
There is always, of course, a basis for Canning’s theory that 
‘nothing can be so fallacious as facts, except figures,’ in the 
facility with which some ‘so-called statisticians have twisted 
their accumulation of knowledge into elegant but crooked sup- 
ports for some farti pris. But no one nowadays attempts to 
deny the importance of statistics, and the books of reference 
which profess to supply them grow yearly more numerous on 
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our shelves. Among these a high place has deservedly been 
taken by the Dictionary of Mr. Michael G. Mulhall, which, in 
spite of its lack of arrangement and a frequently slipshod 
manner, has yet the advantage of bringing together a great 
mass of quantitative knowledge which cannot be so readily 
found anywhere else. The same writer has now produced a 
kind of handbook to this work in the shape of a volume which 
he rather boldly calls /ndustries and Wealth of Nations (Lon- 
don: Longmans). There is nothing in it, of course, but the 
title to challenge comparison with the work of a thinker like 
Adam Smith. Mr. Mulhall is only a compiler, but he is an 
arduous and usually trustworthy one, who is the better able to 
do his arid work well that he confesses to taking pleasure in it. 
So far as we have been able to examine such a multitude of 
figures, his book seems to be as accurate as can be expected, 
and the publicist and economist will find it a very useful sub- 
stitute for the small library of books from which it has been 
compiled. 

All lovers of Marryat—and is not their name Legion ?>— 
owe a debt to Messrs. Dent and Co for their delightful edition 
of this author's novels, four more volumes of which have 
reached us. Well printed on good paper, strongly and, above 
all, tightly bound, this is an edition worthy of all praise. 

From Messrs. Macmillan we have received Miss Edgworth’s 
Belinda in their admirable ‘Peacock’ edition of standard 
novels. If Miss Edgworth had seen Se/indz in this new and 
attractive guise, perhaps her heart would have softened to her ; 
and she would have wished to recall the severe strictures she 
passed on her when she said she hated her for her ‘ co!d tame- 
ness’ and felt she was ‘that stick or stone.’ 

Among new editions we have to note the third and fourth 
volumes of Mr. Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera (London: G. Allen), 
and a second edition of Mr. Walter Kye’s valuable Records and 
Record Searching (same publisher). 

We have also received Eminent Persons (London: Mac- 
miilan), being biographies reprinted from the Zzmes 1891-92, 
the fifth volume; Radicalism and tis Stupidities (London : 
Liberty Review Co.); Joe Smith and his Wax Works 
(London: Beeman); 7he Dream of Mr. H——, the Herbalist 
(London: Blackwood), by Hugh Miller ; and Nature's Wond:is 
(London : Bell), by Edith Carrington. 
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